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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE whole history of British broadcasting up to now has been 
associated with the name of Sir John Reith. He was general man- 
ager of the British Broadcasting Company from 1922 till 1927; and 
he has been Director-General of the Corporation from its inception 
inf 1927 till to-day. His tall form, his severe obstinate face, have been 
in our minds’ eye whenever we have talked of Savoy Hill or Broad- 
casting House and whenever we have praised, blamed or tolerated 
the multifarious activities of the B.B.C. We are aware of the exist- 
ence of Governors, but we have never thought of them as having 
much to do with the ordering of programmes, the appointment of 
staff, or the control of the noises which we are constrained to hear 
in every part of the country. Sir John Reith has been not the figure- 
head merely but the power there, with trembling myrmidons around 
him, issuing his decrees, apparently indifferent to any criticism ex- 
cept those criticisms from the general public which it was the duty 
of his staff to collate. He has been called a dictator, a superman, 
and various other names which have been applied in admiration 
or distrust; and now, on his transference to another sphere of rule, 
the Press in general agreement has pointed out that it was a very 
good thing that such a dictator should have built up the B.B.C. in 
its youth but has broadly hinted that perhaps the time has come 
when he should go. 


Poticy OF THE B.B.C. 

In attempting to assess the value of his work it is well to con- 
sider not only what the B.B.C. is but what it might have been. 
Sir John Reith had to choose between certain lines of policy. No 
particular credit is due to him for the fact that it has not been 
commercialized, as in France or in America; the constitution settled 
that; it was to be a public Corporation, subject to a charter, enjoy- 
ing freedom from Government interference, though ultimately 
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responsible to the State, which collects its fees from the public. But 
at the outset it had to take one supremely important decision. As a 
State institution, should it regard itself as an educator of the public, 
with the avowed object of raising its taste, giving it not what it 
wants but what it ought to want? In other words, should the posi- 
tion of the B.B.C. be like that of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery, institutions which preserve for the public only 
the very best of their kind in the interests of knowledge and good 
taste? This was an attitude which it certainly might have adopted. 
The B.B.C. might have become the University of the air, teaching, 
training, educating the minds of the public through its ears. But 
if this had been its attitude there would not have been eight million 
licences paid for and a radio set in every other house. 


* * * 


Alternatively it might have been decided that since the public pays 
for its licences and for its radio sets no other consideration should 
be acted upon but that of studying and satisfying the taste of the 
multitude. In that case the B.B.C. would have ranked itself with 
the popular national Press and with the films as one of the forces 
which pander to the populace and help to perpetuate the existing 
low standards of judgment and aesthetic enjoyment. 

x * #*# 


Sir John Reith and his advisers—rightly, most of us must think— 
decided to compromise. He would give something of everything—a 
little “culture,” a good deal of popular entertainment (of a kind that 
few puritans could regard as unwholesome) and a carefully chosen 
survey of the day’s news. We have all been critical—rightly so; 
there has been much to criticize. It would be idle to suggest that 
the results have been all that we think they might have been. But 
there is this outstanding fact to be noted about the B.B.C.—a fact 
which distinguishes it from any other educative, recreative or cul- 
tural institution in the world. It has avoided being highbrow, 
tutorial, particularist, and has been so popular in its appeal as 
to capture the attention of the whole nation; and at the same time 
it has avoided those barbarities which in the popular Press and the 
cinema tend to lower the general mentality of the nation. I must 
qualify this by saying that there is a section of the popular Press 
which is gallantly resisting this tendency. Yet, in the main, surely 
the social historian will have to record that in the year 1938 there 
were three great agencies using a highly organized mechanism on a 
national scale which were profoundly modifying the thought and 
character of the nation—namely, the popular Press, the cinema, 
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and the B.B.C.—and that of these, taking each collectively, the 
B.B.C. alone was an influence tending to raise the nation higher 
in the scale of civilization. 

If that proposition is accepted Sir John Reith and those who have 
worked with him have much to congratulate themselves upon in 
looking back on the work of the last eleven years. 


THE Decay oF READING 

In speaking of these three influences will it be supposed that I 
have forgotten the responsible Press, and especially the printed book 
and the literary reviews? No, indeed; I have not forgotten them. If 
I have not mentioned them it is because literature of this kind falls 
into a different category. It is not a product of mass production 
controlled in a central factory and distributed in bulk to meet the 
ascertained demand of the proletariat. Literature is always the ex- 
pression of individual minds, each endeavouring to make contact 
with other individual minds; and publishers and editors should be 
thought of primarily as agents, sympathetic agents, one must sup- 
pose, for smoothing the passage of those unique things—the ideas 
and impressions of authors—to others willing to receive and share 
them. - 

I have just been reading M. Georges Duhamel’s book In Defence 
of Letters (translated by E. F. Bozman, published by Dent, 8s. 6d.). 
M. Duhamel speaks of ‘‘our system of culture” as founded on print- 
ing. ““The book is one of the springs of creative individualism, but 
individualism which, in these uncertain times, remains the guardian 
angel of human society.” But he notes with anxiety the distraction 
of other interests, other amusements—‘‘civilized activities seem to 
be operating temporarily so as to suspend the very progress of civili- 
zation itself and divert it into other channels’”—and he points to the 
competing interests of the film, the radio, the picture paper and 
games, which seem to show that “‘the essential diet of the elect, the 
master minds, are going to play an ever-diminishing réle in the 
enlightenment and entertainment of the public.” Civilization has 
been producing a variety of contrivances which “spare the mass of 
people that intellectual effort which is the only measure of true 
culture.” “I tell my contemporaries that printing is a sacred art, 
and I warn them that it is in serious danger.” 

Naturally I turned with special interest to read what M. Duhamel 
might have to say about literary reviews. It is worth while to quote 
his words at some length. He writes: 

It remains to define the function of the review. The review comes 
half-way between the book and the newspaper, and, as its name suggests, 
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its duty is to review—to pass under judgment—a short period of world 
history. , 

Such a publication shares the life of books. It does not die at once and 
will find a place on the shelves of our library, where it can be consulted 
at our pleasure. It answers our questions and reminds us what was going 
on, and how, in such and such a year or season. 

The reviews are indispensable to the intellectual equilibrium of the 
countries that to-day guard our civilization. Gone are the days when a 
group of writers founded a new literary review every six months. The 
young poets sometimes try still, in a small way, at great cost to themselves— 
paper is dear, and so is print, and public interest is distracted in all sorts 
of other ways. To keep a review alive needs not only money and hard 
work but faith and love and unselfish devotion. 

Some observers come to the conclusion that the world is changing and 
that there is nothing for it but for the reviews to fade out. I believe that 
this would be a great misfortune. The reviews represent a form of 
intellectual activity which is more than desirable in the present disorder. 
Continuity of thought, creative meditation, active study can only be 
preserved with the help of the literary reviews that survive. Books are 
clumsy and slow; newspapers are too short and too slick. There must 
be some method of examining and criticizing men and affairs, and for this 
purpose we need the review, which is the natural vehicle of watchful, 
tenacious thinking. 

The disappearance of even one review, just now, when intelligence is 
being restricted in its function, would be a misfortune. It is not a question 
of one school of thought or another; there is only one cause now, the 
cause of freedom of thought which is guarding its rights against attack 
from every side. 


* * * 


For a literary review which aims at keeping contact with the events 
and ideas of the modern world, but with sufficient judgment and 
detachment to see them clearly and in perspective, I do not think 
that M. Duhamel has put the claim too high. But it has to be re- 
membered that the services which can be rendered by such a journal 
as The London Mercury depend not only on the work and faith 
of those who write for it but equally on the co-operation of its 
readers. Recently we had to put them to a test (a real one in these 
days) of increasing our price from one shilling to two shillings; and 
perhaps I may take this opportunity of saying that the vast majority 
of our subscribers stood it well and refused to throw us over. I 
have to thank them for their continued support. We need it, and 
any additional support which they can win for us. In standing by 
us now they, too, may perhaps feel that they are contributing to “the 
cause of freedom of thought” and helping to guard it against attack. 


R. A. Scott-]AMES 
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THE RAIMENTS OF THE 
RAINBOW 


By Bharati Sarabhai 


YOU have always seen me come 
In the raiments of the rainbow, 
A rainbow resplendent, 

On the thirsting earth a pendant, 
In limpid play with adamant. 


I have come to you 

Laughing, flying, 

A sprite in evasion, scintillation, 
Teasing, bantering 

In a raillery light and mocking, 

And I have come to you a lute, 

With the shy, hidden strings of being 
Resonant with melody, at your call, 
The faintest fall 

Of your touch intangible; 


But did you know what borrowed plumes 
They all were? What if the sun to-morrow 
Were to take it into his head 

To banish the moon from his wide domain, 
Unthrone his bride from his side, 

And in sweet distemper, 

Not play with the curved brow of the thunder, 
Any more her beauty to plunder, 

Arch to arch with his golden bow? 

Where would be your rainbow then? 


Would you know me if I came, just so, 
Without these raiments of the rainbow? 


If these garments so immemorial, 
Veil so fateful, invulnerable, 

Were sudden to fall? Raiments all— 
Of smile and look and gesture, 
Line, profile and posture, 

The light and shadow of words, 
The caress in the dark impersonal, 
The common silence, 

The vague presence, 

All raiments ... 
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And now the thought comes, 
Haunts, pursues, 

To make beauty a toy, 

To take away all joy 

From our meeting, 

In a futile questioning— 


To make my eyes, 

Spies loath,— 

To press your depth, 

To wring your mouth, 

Unspell the silence, 

Unsphinx the word, 

To crush the distance, 

Fly farthest away, 

Your trust to betray, 

To tear your soul from its mystery, 
Its last refuge to take, unmandrake, 
Eke out the secret 

In pulsating drops of warm life blood— 


Would you know me if I were to come 
Without these raiments of the rainbow? 


Maddening to my quiet 

Is my fate, 

The knowledge that you may not acknowledge 
The girl behind the raiment 

Of the rainbow. 


AN INTERVIEW 
By Lord Dunsany 


“AND were you pleased?” they asked of Helen in Hell. 
“Pleased?” answered she, “when all Troy’s towers fell; 
And dead were Priam’s sons, and lost his throne? 

And such a war was fought as none had known; 

And even the gods took part; and all because 

Of me alone! Pleased? I should say I was!” 
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THE CASKET 
By Lord Gorell 


I 


TELL you the truth? 

Ah, if I could! 

How can I tell you, you who stand 
Outside me, in a foreign land? 

I speak to you, but cannot know 

If my words seem to you uncouth, 

Or how they seem. 

You know I would 

The doors of my whole dwelling throw 
Open to you if power were mine: 
That truth alone 

Is all the brightness of the gleam, 
The single link of light divine, 

That from our boundless love has grown. 


II 


Be mine, you say: 

All yours am I, 

And yet I never can reveal 

All that my heart and mind conceal. 
I am within and cannot tell 

The changeful truths of every day, 
The sun that shines, 

The clouds that lie 

Along this presence, the mere shell 
Of incommunicable soul. 

Though I have flown, 

Free-winged, to Love that intertwines 
Life’s purposes from pole to pole, 

I am immutably alone. 


III 


Visions I see 

No words can share; 

A thousand thoughts and moods each day 
Surround my solitary way, 

And I must always onward move 
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Within my own captivity 

Till Death’s release 

To ampler air. 

Then only can I tell you, love, 

My barriers down, my kingdom filled : 
No need of speech 

Where all the earthly questions cease; 
There gazing wide-eyed, wonder-stilled, 
We shall lie open, each to each. 


THE WOMAN AT THE 
WINDOW 
By William Plomer 


FOLIATE on its whistling stem 

Sways the tall palm: the rocket bursts 

And with a ruby glow 

Strokes the sea-stallions’ water-sculptured necks 
Curving livid below. 

The horses plunge; the night 

Absorbs the drifting sparks. 

So, through the lens of pain, life looks to her. 


That instantaneous image holds 

For her the entity of things. 

Memory, confused by dreams, 

In sleep she sees like bits of broken mirror 
Flashing with eyes and stars and landscape-glints 
Twinkle and fall like a million homing birds 
Diminishing into space. 

And in the room 

Tremendous forces rage behind the clock; 
The ravening future finds the past 

Too poor a thing to quench its lust. 
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A NEW LONDON 
By R. A. Duncan 


IF the recommendations of the Highways Development Survey, 
1937 (Greater London), commonly known as the Bressey Report, 
are acted upon, many and far-reaching will be the changes in the 
face and character of our London. 

Sir Charles Bressey and his Consultant Architect, Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, will be praised or blamed by all and sundry in about equal 
proportions. The greater part of the criticism which will be made 
would in all probability be ruled out of order by any impartial 
chairman acquainted with the laws of debate as being outside the 
scope of the terms of reference. For this wise limiting reason, what 
is now to be stated in the following pages would, for the most part, 
be also ruled out. There can be no doubt that these two most able 
men who are responsible for this report could themselves produce 
a dozen such reports upon its implications. Possibly they are more 
aware of its limitations and imperfections than their critics can ever 
be. It-is presumptuous to discuss such problems critically, without 
having the full facts and all the data for reference, with months— 
if not years—of time unrestricted by other preoccupations. The 
generality of criticism upon technical subjects can be completely 
ignored. The Astronomer Royal is not to be disturbed by the 
theories of the casual observer of the heavens on a bright night. 
But, and this is of vital significance, when our whole manner of 
living and our external world are about to be changed, we are 
entitled to have some say in the matter. Quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the cost of such plans as are foreshadowed in this report— 
which we must meet—there is the major issue of the effect upon 
our lives and those of future generations. 

You and I are, therefore, concerned to grasp at least the prima 
facie arguments that make such major operations as these desirable 
or imperative before we can reasonably give consent to it in 
principle. 

First of all let it be said that this is a report, not an actual scheme 
in being. It will remain a report and nothing more unless there is 
public demand and a good deal of pressure. Governments faced 
with the unpleasant task of increasing taxation have the habit of 
allowing reports to remain in the report stage and trust that the 
public will accept the will for the deed. If, for example, on the 
turn of the wheel of fortune they find themselves out of office, they 
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then twit the new occupants of the seats of power with their failure 
to carry the proposals into effect. 

To bring to fruition these measures recommended for the solu- 
tion of traffic problems depends not only upon our tacit consent, 
but upon our active support, if not pressure. Even without technical 
detailed knowledge to assist us, we are concerned with three major 
issues, namely: 

Are we entirely convinced that the problem is such that it requires 
drastic solutions? 

Do we think that it goes far enough in its remedial measures or 
too far? 

Lastly, are we willing to pay the price? 

To deal with the first. The situation is this: 

180 per cent increase in the number of motor vehicles in sixteen 
years, rate of increase still accelerating—the number of vehicles 
increased in same period from one million to two and a half 
millions—ratio of increase of vehicles exceeds that of road mileage. 
Casualties upon the roads annually exceed those of the Boer War, 
and there are no monuments to these dead. No attempt has ever 
been made to assess the money value of time losses, but granted the 
premise that ease of communication is an important factor to any 
civilization, this must be far from negligible. The majority of 
people accept these basic facts, supplemented by their own personal 
experience, as a sufficient argument to justify a radical attempt at 
improvement. Even those who are pessimistic about the cultural 
values of the motor age are willing to admit that something must 
be done about it, since even to them abolition is a mere abstract 
argument. Upon the need of action, therefore, all but a negligible 
number are in agreement. The theory that the normal or erstwhile 
usual rate of change and improvement is adequate to deal with the 
problem is untenable and disproved by the traffic census. 

It is in the second major issue that there will be much less measure 
of agreement. Some will cry it is too drastic altogether, others that 
even this Napoleonic scheme, and it is entitled to that appellation, 
is tinkering with the problem, with any and every intermediate 
shade of opinion. 

; The terms of reference should now be quoted. They were as 
ollows: 


To study and report upon the need for improved communications by 
road (including the improvement and remodelling of existing roads) 
in the area of Greater London and to prepare a Highway Development 
Plan for that area incorporating, so far as is practicable and desirable, 
schemes already planned or projected. 
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It is impossible to deal here with the detail of a report of sixty- 
eight closely packed pages with its accompanying diagrams and 
graphs and statistical appendices. But clearly Sir Charles Bressey 
and his architect confrére have interpreted the terms of reference 
very widely indeed. Possibly more widely than was intended by the 
Right Honourable Leslie Hore-Belisha. Courageously radical as the 
scheme is, nevertheless I, personally, find myself with a tendency to 
join the ranks of those who cry “not enough.” My first reason would 
most certainly be ruled out as being outside the terms of reference, 
for it concerns Town Planning, which is not mentioned in the 
instruction. Perhaps this is not such a strange omission; maybe it 
was deliberate, for the problem viewed from this wider angle has 
a social complexity from which all but the most courageous shy. 
I turned to the index, I found paragraphs 2 and 53 alone under 
that heading. Of course, roads are Town Planning, and a very 
important part of Town Planning. But to go where? To do what? 
Surely if you are about to inaugurate something that is in part 
going to destroy old London and replace it with new London, 
somewhere and somehow the new London should be adumbrated. 
There must be something more than a facility for getting from place 
to place. You cannot properly consider the problem of Town Plan- 
ning sectionally. Admittedly, you must subdivide it when it is on 
such a grand and vast scale as London for the purpose of analysis, 
but an effective resultant can only arise from a synthesis of clearly 
defined objectives. 

The magnitude of the problem is not the only difficulty here, for 
a town is a living entity growing and evolving. It cannot come into 
being as does a single building from a premeditated design. ‘There 
are, nevertheless, certain requirements of decent existence—to put 
it no higher than that—which can be defined. They are basic and 
are sufficiently constant and static to be subjects of planning. The 
road problem of any large city is inextricably bound up with the 
nature of its development. In vast areas of London, mortification 
has set in; life-giving blood might be infused by new arteries. ‘The 
report barely touches this aspect. No doubt it was considered as 
outside the terms of reference, more’s the pity. Roads are not solely 
a means of reaching other roads in the endless sequence of a night- 
mare, but a means of getting from one centre of civilized activity 
to another. Even at the expense of further delay in the remedying 
of the already critical situation, I want to hear more about what 
these roads are intended to serve, apart from the relief of traffic 
congestion and the immediate way in which they can be made to build 
up new and better centres of civilized life and all that that means. 
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The proposals will cost millions upon millions. Improvement 
values are of the utmost importance. Like honesty, this kind of 
idealistic Town Planning pays. The possibilities of the development 
of the south side of the river have been ignored. Southwark could 
conveniently carry a great deal more east and west traffic. What is 
it that causes the experts to avoid the ‘‘South Side” like the plague? 
Again and again this question crops up. To the layman what looks 
like common-sense development is, officially, at any rate, completely 
ignored. Proper development here would result in threefold return, 
relief to traffic, improvement in values and an immense improve- 
ment in the appearance of the central portion of the river area. 
There is an increasing public demand for an immediate official 
examination of the possibilities of this piece of re-planning. 

The report is also very meagre on the subject of garages and 
parking. This is not perhaps directly concerned with the actual road 
problem of transit, but, very obviously, important to the owner of 
a motor vehicle, which is, of course, stationary for the major portion 
of its existence. It would be interesting to know how the mileage 
of a car compared with standing time in a street or parking-place. 
It is still to a large extent a road user, even when stationary. Here 
again this was a matter doubtless considered as outside the scope 
of the report. Bridges, a subject of vital concern to traffic in a city 
on a river, are treated only incidentally. Presumably, the Cross- 
River Trafic Commission was deemed to have dealt with this 
exhaustively, although a great deal of what this Commission had 
to say has been conveniently forgotten. This, however, only goes to 
prove that Town Planning is a matter that must be dealt with as one 
whole, and the virtue of any proposed development can only be tested 
properly in its relationship to the whole scheme. What are we trying 
to make of London? What are we aiming at, if anything? 

The third and last of the major issues is: Are we prepared to 
face the cost? The cynic says “No! But that will make no differ- 
ence. This is an age of completely reckless spending.”’ Personally, I 
should be less inclined to boggle at this aspect than at any other. 
Wise open-handedness on the part of the Government and public 
authorities is healthy, economically speaking. Not only does it 
sustain general spending power, but, if carefully spaced and more 
particularly used with discretion to infuse energy, if and when 
private enterprise shows signs of flagging, it can be extremely useful 
in sustaining general economic well-being. In particular, spending 
in the building and allied industries is especially helpful owing to 


their wide ramifications and the rapid spreading out of spending 
power. 


Captain LippeELL Hart, JUNE, 1938 
drawing by SAVA 
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There are, however, certain aspects of this road problem from an 
economic point of view which require a great deal more thought 
than is usually given to them. In the past, before the coming of the 
motor vehicle, the cost of the roads—new construction and main- 
tenance—was a mere fraction of what it is to-day. The proportion 
in relation to similar public service costs was also lower. Although 
no sufficient data are available and definite facts are difficult to find 
or to state, there is an uncomfortable feeling that in the matter 
of national housekeeping we are spending more than we are getting 
out of this business of the roads. Of course, the complications of 
the problem are so great as to render it almost impossible to pro- 
duce a balance-sheet. Whether we can do this or not, the actual 
credit or debit is there. The industry and motor taxation should 
directly or indirectly meet the bulk of this cost, leaving the 
remainder to be borne by other road users, who should pay a similar 
amount as in the past. But even if there is a debit balance—and 
the losses to the railways must be included in this, for they are 
national necessities of as much importance as the roads—it is diffi- 
cult to see if anything can be done about it. We are in a cleft stick 
economically. If we cannot afford to spend the money, we equally 
cannot afford not to spend it. We are most of us in agreement that 
not only have we to improve and maintain our existing roads, but 
we also have to construct many miles of new roads, bridges, fly-overs, 
tunnels, roundabouts and so on. Of course, we have the consolation 
of knowing that if our relatively simple and unostentatious road 
system is uneconomic, the drain on the national purse in Germany 
and Italy, in both of which countries the number of motor vehicles 
is much lower in proportion to the population, must be greater 
still. The cost can be regarded as part of the gigantic armament 
expenditure. 

It may be that these fears are ill-founded and that the roads do 
pay, nationally speaking. But to be quite sure and on the safe side, 
road development should be most carefully related to Town Plan- 
ning and Development generally, so that if the roads themselves are 
liable to show a deficit, we are certain to recoup the loss by the 
enhancement and general improvement of the areas served. Para- 
eraph fifty-three of the report makes a few brief suggestions about 
this matter. Whose business is it to keep an eye on this? Who will 
see that we get the best possible value for our money? In this matter 
of money, already the provincials have been grumbling that London 
gets a great deal more than its fair share out of the public purse. 
They will no doubt press for the completion of the national survey 
so that they may enjoy their fair share. It is possible that, however 
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well received the report may be in London, there will not be the 
same satisfaction in the provinces. . 

Generally speaking, the report eschews all startling innovations. 
There are some viaducts or elevated stretches of road; those through 
Southwark and Deptford being several miles in extent. The Oxford 
Street relief tunnel and a north and south tunnel under Kensington 
Gardens are features which, in particular, will catch the public 
attention. Fly-over junctions are comparatively rare—not more than 
a dozen. This is fortunate for the taxpayer, for they are costly to 
construct and tend to depreciate property values in their neighbour- 
hood. Although immense in scale in respect of inner and outer 
London, and further exits beyond, the proposals are not in them- 
selves extravagant. Decking in of railways, successfully carried out 
in America, is dismissed in the report as an extravagance, being 
costly in every respect in spite of the additional land created. 

The groups of typical roundabouts illustrated in the appendix 
are of a strictly orthodox nature and there are no unusual recom- 
mendations. The work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, the Architect Con- 
sultant, does not anywhere show obviously in the report, and it 
may be assumed that he was mainly concerned to see that the new 
routes were capable of reasonably satisfactory aesthetic treatment. 
No doubt he was also specially concerned to see that no architectural 
losses would be suffered from these drastic proposals. It is a bold 
and impressive scheme. If it is accepted as the basis for the future 
development of the roads of London, the whole question of the 
‘Town Planning of the city should at the same time be considered 
in relation to it. Otherwise there will be many vain regrets in the 
future. 

Whatever the objections may be, national planning is being forced 


upon us. Let us insist that it is as complete and comprehensive as 
possible. 


THe FreENcH REVOLUTION 
Wood engraving by GrorcE Bupay 
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WE REGRET TO ANNOUNCE 
By Dacre Balsdon 


THIS story is a mixture of Inevitability and sheer freakish Chance. 
About St. Sapientia’s Feast there was an element of Inevitability: 
an Oxford College half-way up the list, a College which had sur- 
vived five centuries untouched by scandal and barren of distinction, 
had inevitably chosen Sancta Sapientia for its patron saint. And 
when a College, after four and a half centuries of poverty, had leased 
—one of its few possessions—a piece of infertile marshland in East 
Anglia, to a small manufacturer of gunpowder, who had somehow 
developed into an armament-monger with a world-wide clientele; 
when, in the course of half a century, the annual rent on this land, 
which the College had never consented to sell, had risen from £10 
to £100, from £100 to £1,000, from £1,000 to £10,000, then, again, 
it was inevitable that the College should celebrate its fortune with 
a feast on the night of St. Sapientia’s Day. 

Though Seraphin was still a comparatively undistinguished Col- 
lege, the Seraphin Sapientia Feast was a very distinguished feast 
and attended by very distinguished people—Archbishops, Prime 
Ministers, Ambassadors and greater men still, if that be possible. 

It was not, of course, a mere matter of eating and drinking. There 
were speeches and the famous Sapientia ceremony—when, half-way 
through dinner, a boiled hedgehog was brought in an academic cap 
on a silver salver by the Common Room Butler to the Master, who 
ceremoniously declined it, and all the undistinguished Fellows told all 
the distinguished guests the story of the Seraphin hedgehog. They 
said that the story had come down from the sixteenth century, but 
they knew that it had been invented in a moment of self-righteous- 
ness in the early post-war period, when the College had wondered 
whether, even if it did make out of armaments a Fortune fit for a 
Feast, the fact ought to be advertised so blatantly. So one of the 
Fellows cleverly invented a Ceremonial. And an even cleverer 
Fellow invented an antiquity for it. And the cleverest Fellow of the 
lot persuaded the Common Room Butler to change the habits of 
a lifetime and, at the age of sixty-five, to begin once a year to carry 
a boiled hedgehog in an academic cap on a silver salver. 

There was, therefore, a certain inevitability about the annual 
celebration on St. Sapientia’s Day (February 28) of the Seraphin 
Sapientia Feast—or, as unfriendly people called it, the Seraphin 
Hedgehog. 

So much for Inevitability; now for freakish Chance. 
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This was supplied by the Obituaries Editor of the English Daily 
who, on the morning of February 28, said to his secretary, “There 
is a batch of obituaries here which were written ten years or more 
ago. They might as well be sent back to their authors for revision. 
Ten years is a long time. There may be something to add or alter. 
Though,” he added, for his work had made a cynic of him, “I very 
much doubt it.” 

It was Chance, because the Editor might have thought of bringing 
his obituary notices up to date on February 23, for instance, or in 
January—or in the previous year, or in the year before that. Or his 
secretary might have forgotten for a day or two to carry out his 
orders. But by sheer freakish Chance none of these things happened. 
The batch of Oxford Obituaries (the accounts, that is, of Oxford men 
then living, which would be published on the morrow of their 
deaths) were posted in London at four and delivered (those which 
were sent to Oxford addresses) at half-past seven. 

Mr. Alph, the Senior Fellow of Seraphin, noticing a letter with 
the dignified crest of the English Daily on the flap, had opened it 
before he went down to dinner. It was as if a voice—his own—spoke 
to him out of the past. There was the manuscript of the obituary 
of his colleague, Professor Ohm, which he had written ten years ago. 

The Editor presented his compliments and requested that, if 
alterations were necessary, they should be made, and that the manu- 
script should be returned to him as soon as possible. 

Mr. Alph, seeing the Obituary Notice, wondered how he could 
have forgotten writing it. He descended hurriedly, entering Chapel 
just before the pre-Feast Service started. And there, but for the fact 
that his mind was not attending to the service at.all, he might well 
have given thanks on his knees for the chance that had come to him. 

As the congregation emerged from Chapel, finding himself next 
to Professor Ohm, he almost gave him a playful here-to-day-gone- 
to-morrow pat on the shoulder. You might have thought that his 
recent reminder of his colleague’s mortality—and, by comparison, 
his own—would have taken from him a little of the sparkle of the 
Feast. But it was not so. It was Mr. Alph’s forty-fifth Sapientia Feast 
—and he enjoyed it as he had never enjoyed a Feast before. That 
is not to say that he was witty or epigrammatic; he just was not, as 
he was usually on these occasions, morose. When he looked up and 
noticed Professor Ohm, he even smiled and emptied his champagne 
glass. He enjoyed his dinner. He even enjoyed the speeches, though 
he listened to none of them. He was thinking of the moment when 


he should have retired to his rooms. The chief joy of the evening 
lay ahead. 
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So he chose the earliest possible moment to retire. The younger 
Fellows could be left to enjoy the attentions of well-fed Ministers 
and Bishops. For himself, he had work to do. He did not go alone; 
Professor Ohm, who lived on the same staircase, came with him as 
far as his door. No word was spoken by either. 

On the first floor of Tudor Buildings they parted. Mr. Alph went 
to his sitting-room, a room that was thought by many to be the 
loveliest room in Oxford. It was low, it had large windows (which, 
though out of period, did not spoil the beauty of the room), and 
the ceiling was carried by two vast oak beams. These beams were 
famous; they ran the length of two sets of rooms, Professor Ohm’s 
and Mr. Alph’s together, and it has often been stated in print— 
and never, so far as I know, denied—that they were the longest 
single oak beams of their size in the world. 

Once in his rooms, Mr. Alph snatched the manuscript from its 
envelope and read it. Beads of sweat stood out on his forehead 
before he reached the end. He reflected, and reflected with horror, 
that, had Professor Ohm walked in front of a bus or fallen off a 
Channel steamer at any time in the last ten years—and for ten years 
Mr. Alph had hoped to have news of some such misadventure—this 
Obituary would, irrevocably, have found its way into print. Mr. 
Alph had had an escape, a providential escape. 

Within three months of writing Professor Ohm’s obituary notice 
ten years earlier, Mr. Alph had published his book on Alexandrian 
Scholarship. It was a very heavy book: it had taken thirty years to 
write. And the prize, the triumph, of the book was its proof that 
the writer Pseudo-Periphrasis had never existed, and that the sup- 
posed comment by Alexandrian scholars on his writings was the 
forgery of an unprincipled but skilful medieval scholar, whom with 
some confidence Mr. Alph identified. It was a triumph of ingenuity. 
The learned world was shaken; the learned world was convinced. 
Professor Ohm, the only man living who knew as much about 
Alexandrian scholarship as did Mr. Alph himself, congratulated 
him. Mr. Alph was happy. His happiness lasted for six months. 

Then a short, a painfully short, notice appeared in a Classical 
Periodical. Mr. Alph was not forewarned of its appearance. It was 
signed by Professor Ohm. It stated that there was a published 
papyrus fragment (the original was in the National Museum of 
Extrania), recovered from beneath the sands of Egypt, authentic, 
unquestionably of Alexandrian date and a thousand years and more 
earlier than Mr. Alph’s ‘medieval forger,” who was now enclosed 
in inverted commas. The fragment was a very small fragment. But 
it stated, “In the 42nd Book of Pseudo-Periphrasis”—just that. It 
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was a pity, Professor Ohm added, that this had escaped Mr. Alph’s 
notice, because, of course, it rendered useless the whole of Mr. Alph’s 
lengthy and expensive publication. Professor Ohm was, of course, 
going a little too far when he used the epithet “expensive.” 

Mr. Alph read this first at breakfast in Common Room, with 
Professor Ohm on the opposite side of the table. He did not speak 
to him again for the rest of his life. For ten years they dined together, 
often sitting side by side. Mr. Alph would say to someone on the 
opposite side of the table, “Perhaps you will have the kindness to 
ask Professor Ohm to pass me the mustard,” or “Perhaps you will 
tell Professor Ohm that that story should properly be told of Disraeli, 
not of Gladstone.” 

At first Mr. Alph had not given up hope. Professor Ohm might be 
bluffing. And so at the first opportunity he had fetched out his pass- 
port, secured a visa, gone to Extrania, bribed the museum-keeper and 
seen the papyrus fragment. Indisputably it existed, and there could 
be no doubt of the writing on it—«EN TQI MXEYAOMEPI®PAZEI MB” 
—In the forty-second book of Pseudo-Periphrasis. 

But Mr. Alph was not beaten. Few things are beyond proof, if 
you are willing to take the pains. Mr. Alph determined to prove 
that this was not a genuine papyrus fragment. For this purpose it 
was necessary for him to master the whole art of papyrology, of 
which he knew next to nothing. He was always an industrious man: 
and now he was a determined man, too. In three years he mastered 
papyrology. At the end of five years he published a book on the 
subject—or rather a book on the subject of the one papyrus which 
interested him—6oo pages (price 35s.)—all to disprove the genuine- 
ness of a fragment of papyrus which weighed a few milligrammes and 
contained twenty-three letters. The book was published. Professor 
Ohm, though he dined every night at the same High Table as Mr. 
Alph, had no knowledge that he had been working on papyrology. 
The book took him completely by surprise. 

Mr. Alph waited for an apology, but no apology came. He was 
disappointed, for he had come, by this time, to believe firmly in 
the truth of his own thesis. He was quite genuinely certain that his 
thesis was sound. 

His certainty lasted for six months. And then, cruelly, Professor 
Ohm struck back. He pointed out (in print, of course) that even 
if this fragment were not genuine—and he demonstrated many 
damaging flaws in Mr. Alph’s latest work—there was still the (now 
considerable) bulk of Pseudo-Periphrasis’ writings that needed to 
be explained away. They had been discovered, also on papyrus, in 
various Egyptian sites and had been published, even if they had 
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been published in very queer corners of Europe in very odd 
languages. They had evidently escaped Mr. Alph’s notice. 

Mr. Alph was beaten. But he did not apologize. Only occasion- 
ally, among his friends, he would speak bitterly of Professor Ohm’s 
tactics. ““These board-school people,” he would say—he was very 
well-bred himself—‘‘they never altogether outlive their origins.” 

And now at last, for the first time for ten years, on St. Sapientia’s 
night, Mr. Alph was happy. A weapon was in his hand, and he would 
strike the final blow. So he threw the ten-year-old Obituary Notice 
into the fire—he had been an admirer of Ohm’s when he wrote it 
—and set about the pleasant task of writing a different one. He 
remembered with grim satisfaction a story that Ohm in his early 
days at Oxford was not quite sure of his aspirates. "Ome sweet ’ome, 
he was called by his enemies. 

And so Mr. Alph put pen to paper: 

Horace Ohm was born in undistinguished circumstances. A 
certain aptitude, combined with a feverish desire to better 
himself... 

What he wrote was as bitter as vinegar. But as he wrote it, he 
was blithe and happy; a ten-years’ sorrow lifted from his shoulders. 
Fortified by the knowledge of what he had in store, he would be 
able on the morrow to look Ohm straight in the eyes. He would 
talk to him again; and he would have something to which to look 
forward—the day when he read his Obituary Notice in print. 

For it did not occur to Mr. Alph that he might himself die first. 

Yet, curiously, Professor Ohm accepted, equally without question, 
the assurance that Mr. Alph would be the first to die. Separated by 
a single wall from Mr. Alph, Professor Ohm was at this moment 
similarly employed. As both men were experts in a single field, the 
English Daily had naturally employed them to write each other’s 
Obituary. This was no brain-wave on the part of the Obituaries 
Editor; it just seemed to him to be the obvious thing to do. Yet, 
obvious though it was, it had never occurred to Mr. Alph that 
Professor Ohm would be asked to write his Obituary; nor did it 
occur to Professor Ohm that his Obituary would be written by 
Mr. Alph. 

Professor Ohm, then, had also received by the same post a ten- 
year-old manuscript of his own from the English Daily. He also 
had destroyed it, and was now at his desk writing another. In his 
case, too, what he wrote was as bitter as vinegar. As a man who 
had had to fight his way to the University, he hated Mr. Alph for 
having been born in luxury. But this hatred was as nothing com- 
pared with the hatred that he now bore for him as a scholar. Ten 
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years ago he had admired him—but in the course of ten years the 
scales had fallen from his eyes. Of all the crimes in history there 
was none, in Professor Ohm’s eyes, comparable with dishonesty in 
scholarship. As he contemplated such dishonesty, he blazed with 
anger. He had outlived his evangelical upbringing—but still he 
believed in the existence of the Devil, a Devil whose agents perverted 
honest thinking and decent scholarship. 
And so, happy as a fanatic, he was writing: 


The carelessness which disfigured his first published work was 
no more commendable than the effrontery which prompted his 
seconds. « 


This, we have said, is a story of Inevitability and of Chance. It 
was inevitable that, in the course of four hundred years, beetles 
should have found their way into the great succulent beams of 
Tudor Buildings. It was Chance—pure Chance—that the Bursar of 
Seraphin, who, enlightened man, thought that, perhaps, after four 
hundred years, the beams should be stripped and examined, should 
have started his examination on one side of the Quad rather than 
on the other, and that not the side on which Professor Ohm and Mr. 
Alph had their rooms. 

Anyhow, without warning, the great beams fell. Professor Ohm 
was killed, pen in hand. So was Mr. Alph. 

It was late at night. The news reached the offices of the English 
Daily late. ‘The next day’s paper was all but set up. The Obituaries 
Editor asked, ‘“Where are those dam’ dons’ Obituaries?’’ and then 
remembered. What was he to do? Anyhow, the issue was heavy on 
Obituary Notices: a bishop, two generals and a film star had died 
that day. So there was little room left for Professor Ohm and Mr. 
Alph. The Editor fetched a book of reference and worked quickly 
through it. The last Obituary Notice in the following day’s edition 
of the English Daily was: 

Professor Horace-Ohm and Mr. Raymond Alph 


Professor Ohm and Mr. Alph, Fellows of Seraphin College, 
Oxford, were killed in an accident in College late last night. 
Professor (then Mr.) Ohm was elected to a Fellowship at Seraphin 
in ———_——,, Mr. Alph in ————. Both had held College offices, 
and were among the Senior Fellows of the College. Professor Ohm 
published a number of articles in learned periodicals. Mr. Alph 
wrote two books, “The Non-Existence of Pseudo-Periphrasis” and 
“A False Papyrus.” Their interests were closely allied and their 
College, as well as the study of Alexandrian Literature, benefited 
greatly from the close association of two such prominent scholars. 
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PATMORE AND HOPKINS 
SENSE AND NONSENSE IN ENGLISH PROSODY 
By D. S. MacColl 


IT is high time that the bubble so assiduously blown round 
Hopkins’ mistaken views on Prosody should be pricked. I have 
awaited with keen curiosity the deflation that was due upon his 
contact with Coventry Patmore,' if it should turn out that he was 
capable of understanding a master of the subject. Coventry Patmore 
is the one English poet who has understood what he himself and 
his brother-poets were doing when they wrote verse. All had, of 
course, in lesser or greater fullness, instinctive gift; but when they 
have attempted to explain its principles, they have gone woefully 
astray. Patmore had arrived at the truth and expounded it, so that 
comparatively little remained for correction or addition. 

He did this in an article printed by the North British Review 
in 1857, and reprinted as an introduction to his volume of poems, 
Amelia, etc., published in 1878. Readers have perhaps been held 
away by its youthfully sentimental character, however notable 
already the poet’s command of verse: in that respect he bears 
comparison with so supreme an artist as Tennyson; but Patmore’s 
dealings with maidens and wives are touched with a fatuity even 
more comic than the patronage to be found in The Princess and 
the Arthurian Idylls. Patmore was the greater tyrant in theory and 
practice, and his main theme of religion as marriage, which a word 
from Hopkins prevented him from carrying to Heaven itself, is 
present as an awkward germ in Amelia. The lover, with infinite 
precautions, is permitted by Mamma, “kind, yet sombre,” to take 
her daughter for a pre-nuptial stroll, unchaperoned, and leads her, 
where? To the churchyard where his dead wife is buried, so that 
she may join with him in an act of devotion to her predecessor in 
his affections! 

Be the cause what it may, this treatise had slept with small effect 
upon the multitude of writers who have repeated, with variations, 
the customary nonsense about our prosody. Patmore had studied 
his predecessors, and had unearthed the eighteenth-century Irish- 
man, Joshua Steele, who in 17475, in debate with a Scot, Lord 
Monboddo, had laid down the Law of Verse, and of Speech, as 
being metrically music; a fact implicit in all the Greek and Latin 


\Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, including his Correspondence with 
Coventry Patmore, by Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford University Press. 16s. 
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theories and measurings by “‘feet.”” For those misunderstood and 
imperfect devices he substituted the modern musical symbols, which 
make sense of them by introducing the “bar,” measured from stress 
to stress. The Greeks had not arrived at this simplification; the 
symbols by. which they allowed for differences of “longs” and 
“shorts” and the occurrence of “rests” had dropped out of usage, 
and the Latins made hay of Greek theory by inverting the terms 
“thesis” and “‘arsis,” i.e., the parts of a “foot” marked by a strong 
and a weak ictus. The Greeks believed that it was possible to 
measure from qne weak stress to another in spoken verse. That 
is impossible, except in print, as anyone can prove by attempting 
measurement from interval to interval between the strokes of a bell: 
measurement must be from stroke to stroke. The Greek illusion 
arose from the fact that their verse was founded on dance-practice, 
in which a first step may be taken on the weak beat, and followed 
by one taken on the strong: hence the use of “‘feet” like the iambus 
and the anapaest: the conductor’s baton rises on the “arsis’’ and 
comes down on the “thesis”: the beat on the “thesis” is the true 
measuring-point, and feet like the trochee and spondee are therefore 
bar-measures, which the iambus and anapaest are only by courtesy. 

When I wrote my paper, “Rhythm in English Verse, Prose and 
Speech,’’* I was unfortunately ignorant of Patmore’s treatise: other- 
wise I might have referred my readers to his exposition, and saved 
myself from the mistake of using the inclusive word “Rhythm” 
instead of the more limited and exact “metre.” Metre is the regular 
measure of equal time-quantities marked by initial stress: .Rhythm 
includes an elastic play with those quantities which obtains expres- 
sion not only by devices well known in music such as accelerando 
and ritardando, but by the extra-metrical use of “pauses,” i.e., the 
dwelling on a note beyond its strict time-value, indicated in music 
by the sign ~~. Both Patmore and I occasionally used the word 
“pause” instead of the technically correct “‘rest.’’ Let me explain 
the difference by an example. In the line 


To | bé, or | nét to | bé: | that is the | quéstion 


there are five bars, whose beginning is marked by stresses. Three of 
those bars contain two syllables; one contains three, occupying the 
same quantity of time; one contains the single syllable “be,” and 
the equal quantity of time is filled out by a “rest,” for which the 


1Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, 1914. I made amends to 
Patmore and others in a lecture to the British Academy in 1919, on “Rhythm in 
Time and Space,’’ which has awaited  aeetbor for amplification. The subject was also 
debated at rag in a correspondence with Mr. Sturge Moore and others in The Times Literary 
Supplement, Jan. 16, 1919, onwards, and in an article on Prof. Sonnenschein’s theory, 
reprinted in my Confessions of a Keeper, and Other Papers (MacLehose, 1931). 
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Greek symbol is A . Let anyone try to read the line without allowing 
for this silence: he will find he cannot, or must prolong the ‘‘be’’, 
if he does not fall back on a schoolboy jogtrot of | bé that | is the |, 
losing the emphasis which “that” gains from the “rest” before it: 
but our wonderful prosodists make no allowance for those necessary 
silences. 

Note further that counting by syllables as units is a complete 
fallacy. English syllables are elastic: three, four, or five, as sometimes 
in Bridges’ verse, not to speak of Shakespeare’s, can take the place 
of the more usual two: there is no fixed “quantity” for syllables: 
there was not, even in Greek. 

Furthermore, this is what our prosodists call an “iambic” line, 
of which the strict model, in their notation, would be 


vi lol JLo [ub ful] 


measured, impossibly, from weak to weak beat. The line, actually, 
begins with an “iambic” movement, i.e., ‘‘takes off,” as they say in 
the dance, from the weak beat: but it changes to “‘trochaic’”’ move- 
ment with “that.” In a word, “iamb” and “‘trochee’’ and the whole 
“foot” business are not measuring, but what in music is called 
“phrasing,” for which the symbols are curved lines above the notes, 
overrunning the bars, and denoting the mouthfuls of speech. 


_— 


ee) ee eee 
To be, or not to be: that is the question. 


Now that the metrical “‘rest’”’ is allowed for, let us turn to the 
rhythmical “‘pause.”’ The reciter of the line may, if he likes, for the 
sake of expression, pause very appreciably after the first “be,” speak- 
ing as in a muse. But the whole effect of this non-metrical ‘“‘pause”’ 
depends on our consciousness of a holding-back from the expected 
isochronous beat on “not.” We measure by equal intervals, and 
know, before the next ictus comes, just when, in strict time, it must 
fall.* 

I was under the illusion, when I wrote my paper, that I was 
original in claiming that the system of isochronous measure applied 
to prose as well, and to common speech. We talk in metre, and could 
not, otherwise, arrive at verse. I might have saved myself trouble 
by quoting Patmore, who lays this down as well almost in the same 
words. Verse is a division of metrical sections into “lines,” marked 
by a slight “pause” at the end of each. Most “free verse” is prose 
cut into lengths without reason for the cutting. “Poetry” may exist 


1This freedom of extra-metrical ‘‘pauses’’ is fatal to demonstrations of isochronism by 
mechanical means, such as the Americans have attempted: nor have those records a 


notation for stress. 
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either in verse or prose, but when it falls into regular cadences, 
belongs properly to verse. 

The reason for our poets’ ignorance of metrical theory is that 
most of them are unmusical, in the sense of deafness to the melody 
and harmony of music proper, which have no place in verse. ‘The 
speech-melody of verse was, until recently, different from the 
musical melody of tones and half-tones, employing, as it does, frac- 
tional intervals. Mr. Binyon has told me that he does not understand 
what “pitch” means; Mr. Yeats, I believe, favours a low, musical 
accompaniment to the recital of his verse; the Sitwells, in their 
“Facade” entertainment, have, I understand, the verse shouted 
through the opening in a screen into an instrumental performance. 
Such devices, unless the verse is chanted, must result in a clash 
between one system of melody and another. Herbert Trench was 
better advised when he threw the words of his “Apollo the Seaman’”’ 
on a screen to a musical accompaniment: but even that, Robbie 
Ross, who was present, described as a succes de fiasco. Miss Sitwell, 
who takes a clinical interest in the action of the poets’ vowels, in 
the wake of Rimbaud’s very silly because purely personal sonnet, 
believes that “texture” is a constituent of rhythm. ‘Tennyson him- 
self, who said that he knew the quantity of every word in English 
except “‘scissors,’” was hopelessly bogged, since syllables have no 
verse-quantity, except as fixed by their metrical position. Bridges, a 
delicate poet, had some tincture of musical knowledge, but it did 
not preserve him from falling into the ludicrous fallacy of believing 
that there are three metrical systems, one based on “quantity,” a 
second on syllables, a third on stress, and that two such systems could 
exist simultaneously in verse; an idea arising from the confusion 
of “accent” (originally a variation of pitch) with stress or ictus. 
Unfortunately his theory corrupted his practice, embodying such 
“howlers” as spondees which have an ictus blow on the arsis. Metre 
revenged itself upon him in ‘““The Testament of Beauty,” unread- 
able in every sense, but respectfully purchased in large quantities 
to give away. { 

This brings us at last to Hopkins, and the theoretical mess which 
he and Bridges made of the subject. 

Hopkins, as a poet, began with verse of a Bridges-like purity. His 
“Heaven-Haven” (the title is too Rossettian for its manner) was 
judiciously docked by Bridges of a weak third stanza. Little of his 
verse was so good, though more passionate in impulse such as “Carrion 
Comfort.” He had a keenly observant eye, and itched to fit words 
more closely to minute intricacies and refinements of Pre-Raphaelite 
vision; but however ingenious, few of his neologisms have any 
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chance of adoption. He suffered, not only from inhibitions as a 
priest, but also from the two main pitfalls for the isolated poet. 

The first of these is professional seclusion, “communion with 
Nature,” as of Wordsworth and Tennyson, with loss of stimulus 
through intellectual or passionate commerce, and absence of occa- 
sions and subjects. Lady Tennyson, from her sofa, did her best, like 
the active Dorothy Wordsworth, to supply that want. When her poet 
was wreaking his unemployment upon the garden-roller she wrote 
off to Woolner, who responded with the theme for “Enoch Arden.” 
Hopkins had at least the commerce of letter-writing, greater in value 
to his correspondents and to ourselves than to his own needs as a 
poet in their responses. 

It is probable that the ancient and true profession of poet will 
revive in our time with the use of broadcasting for the recital of 
verse by its authors: not by the unhappy actors and elocutionists 
who mouth and maul it. . 

The second pitfall is seclusion, in default of active life, with poetry 
itself, an inbreeding or feeding by the poet on his own vitals; so 
over-curious a dwelling upon words that they become enemies, with 
their perverse refusal to be nicely fitting vehicles of pure musical 
sound, or, as printed, to measure spatially on the page in accordance 
with their sound-length. That was the fate of Mallarmé, one of 
whose disciples reproached him for writing down poetry at all. 
Hopkins developed all manner of eccentricities, of diction, of syntax, 
of rhyme broken from line-end to line-beginning,’ and arrived at a 
crackjaw, of which Patmore gently hinted his non-comprehension 
and disapproval. How about the euphony of lines such as: 


“Our hearts’ charity’s hearths’ fire, our thoughts’ chivalry’s throng’s Lord’? 


Hopkins had fine qualities, however, as a critic of other men’s 
verse, both technically and on points of moral implication, and 
Patmore had the rare sense and magnanimity to listen to the 
younger man and profit by many of his suggestions. 

I cannot but applaud the devotion which has led Professor Abbott 
to edit and annotate with such devoted scholarship the text of 
Hopkins’ correspondence with brother-poets, as well as the sympa- 
thetic insight with which he has divined and described his mental 
struggles. But I must here limit myself to the prosodic question, 


1For example: 
(ay Gaia sqonse male 2-62) ECOASEOF 
Marks. 0 ee ogg: APs 
—to rhyme with ‘‘snowstorm.”’ 
Spam ee 3 ee sire he 
Sharess 52). g0e (shite yet | 
—to rhyme with “‘Irish.’’ 
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and deal with that as it appears in the author’s introduction and 
notes to his “Poems” as published by the piety of Bridges. 

Before dealing with his doctrine it is necessary to remark how 
imperfect Hopkins’ ear was in the composition of his own verses: 
he miscounted their stresses. Thus of Henry Purcell he says (Note 
21) that it is “Alexandrine; six stresses to the line.” In lines 2 and 3 
of the first stanza and elsewhere there are seven stresses. Of his 
Eurydice he says (Note 17) that ‘‘the third line has three beats, the 
rest four.” Many of those lines have three. In Felix Randal, again, 
there are seven-beat mixed with six-beat lines. This being his 
practice, his theory, as one might expect, reveals a succession of 
misunderstandings. 

(1) From such knowledge as he possessed of music, combined prob- 
ably with a cursory reading of Patmore’s exposition, he had arrived 
at the simplification of bar- instead of foot-measurement and a conse- 
quent shedding of “‘feet’”” which do not begin with a stress, but not 
of “feet” generally. ‘Common English rhythm,” he says, 
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also called “Running Rhythm,” “is measured by feet of either two or 
three syllables and (putting aside . . . some unusual measures, in 
which feet seem to be paired together and double or composite feet 
arise) never more or less.” 


There are several blunders here. In the “bar,” to which he is 
committed in what follows, there may be one, two, three or more 
syllables, and in his parenthesis he is groping after the fact that one 
of the regular English measures is one of four beats on syllables 
or silences: e.g., “Sing a song of sixpence’” and ‘“The Battle of 
the Baltic,” a fact that has not yet dawned upon our professorial 
prosodists. Follows some loose talk about “stress” and “‘slack,” in 
which “stress” is confounded with “‘syllable,” and “Rocking Feet 
and Rhythms” are toyed with, as also ‘‘Logocedic Rhythm,” a 
“mixture of Trochaic and Dactylic Rhythm.” Strictly quantitative 
dactyls cannot be mixed with trochees, since 4 cannot be equal 
to 3 

(2) Having set out, confusedly, these norms, he adds to the con- 
fusion by describing “Licenses and departures brought in by the 
poets to give variety.” 


“These irregularities are chiefly Reversed Feet and Reversed or 
Counterpoint Rhythm.” “By a reversed foot I mean putting the stress 


where, to judge by the rest of the measure, the slack should be, and 
the slack where the stress.” 


Here we have once more the chief pest of our prosodic schoolmasters, 
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the idea that a trochee can take the place of an iambus, under the 
name of “reversed” or “wrenched” foot. ‘“Wrenched,” indeed! A 
metrical “foot” can no more be maltreated in this way than the 
human foot: the operation would be the equivalent of “reversing,” 
under the ankle, the position of heel and toe. Nothing can alter the 
position of the bar-stress: that is a fixed point round about which 
syllabic matter, with or without silences, adjusts itself. The whole 
trouble arises from employing the inapplicable Greek “feet.” 

(3) From this confusion Hopkins proceeds to lay it down that the 
introduction of such reversals may result in the coexistence of two 
rhythms in a line. This he calls “counterpoint.”’ The musical analogy 
is absurd. By the combined use of several voices or instruments it 
is possible and habitual to have various “parts” running simul- 
taneously, and one special form of such harmony, 'in which a 
sequence of such parts takes place, is called “counterpoint.” There 
can be nothing of the sort in verse, for only one voice and melody 
exists, and an attempt to “mount” a second metre on the first would 
merely play havoc with its structure. The chase of this ignis fatuus 
did reduce Bridges’ later verse to chaos. Milton, Hopkins asserts, 
employed this counterpoint. Here is an example, with his markings 
of stresses: 

Home t6 His mother’s house private retiirned. 


Could anything be more perverse than the stresses on ‘‘to” and 
‘ate’? The line is quite simple. 


Home to His | mother’s | house | private re | turned. 


Where a prolongation of “house” or a “rest” after it fills out the 
bar. 

It is needless, however, to pursue this analysis. At some point 
undetermined, Hopkins, whether by closer study of Patmore’s 
treatise or correspondence with him which has not been preserved 
or discovered, must have abandoned his own theories. In the one 
letter, No. LX XXIII, dealing with the subject in the volume now 
published, he appears as an adept of Patmore’s doctrine, merely 
refining upon it at certain points. He hoped, towards the end of 
his life, to write a new and conclusive treatise on Greek and English 
metric.’ Patmore had no Greek. 

None among the reviewers of their correspondence, any more than 
the editor, has, so far as I have observed, grasped the situation; 
indeed, they patronize the older poet to the advantage of his pupil. 

The English, unrivalled in the wealth of their poetry, are a wise 
and wary people. They have a saving distrust of reasoning as ever 


1See Letters XCV and XCVI. 
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giving a complete account of truth, but they are apt to believe, 
when they give it thought, that ‘‘muddling through”’ is as right in 
zsthetic theory as it has proved profitable in political action. They 
have left it to more logical races to disentangle prosody. German 
scholars have reduced Greek metres to musical terms. A Frenchman, 
Paul Verrier,! has devoted three volumes to a lucid analysis of 
English; American professors and poets from White and Goodell, 
Poe and Lanier, to Professor Maurice Croll, of Princeton, have 
spread the light. My countrymen, William Thomson’ and Professor 
McCormick, have been, in the main, clear upholders of the obvious 
truth, and W. P. Ker, conservative as he was by nature, came round 
to the same side. T. S. Omond did excellent work on the history 
of the subject, and with some waverings was of the orthodox faith. On 
the English scholastic side Saintsbury, so admirably learned in the 
vintages of literature and of zest in tasting them, is sheer chaos when 
he touches theory, and too typical of his fellows; but M. A. Bayfield, 
except for a crankiness about the “‘trochee,” was in the main right, 
and there have been glimmerings elsewhere. Of our schoolmasters 
generally one is tempted to echo what a Scottish billiard-marker said 
to George Alexander, when he confessed that he had not read Sartor 
Resartus—‘Man, yer mind’s a traagedy!”’ 


\Essai sur les principes de la métrique anglaise, 1909. 


?Final exposition, with some weakening from his earlier position, but, for the most 
part, convincingly sound, The Rhythm of Speech (MacLehose, 1923). 
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PROTEST 


By Penistan Chapman 


AS we walked along to the Pavillon of Henri IV we quarrelled. 

“Need you have let him sit between us?” I said. “Had he sat 
your side one of us at least would have been spared him.” 

“Is it likely he would have sat my side? I tried to get you in 
the middle, but you would sulk.” 

“Thank you. You tried to work it that I should have him my 
side. And I wasn’t sulking. I thought you would be sure to sit in 
the middle.” 

“O God, must we begin again?” 

‘“‘Why throw the onus on me? You began it.” 

We sulked. We walked along towards the terrace. Above us the 
June sky beamed brilliantly; under the trees nursemaids watched 
their starch-frilled little charges. Before us was a haze that would 
presently be the Seine Valley and distant Paris. 

We had picked him up at the hotel. We had picked him up and 
tried to drop him again, but he was the sort of young man who 
would not be dropped. He had bounding animal mannerisms and 
no standards whatever of conduct: he thought everything he did 
quite all right because he did it. 

“You are so chic, I thought you were French,” he had said to 
me, almost as soon as we three had met. He had wrinkled his round, 
boy’s face at me in some attempt at meaningfulness. The thought 
came to me that he thought we were not married. I loathed him 
bitterly for this. 

Then we had the taxi waiting at the hotel entrance to bring us 
here. “Going out?’ he had said. We nodded and grumbled non- 
committally. I was about to lie shamelessly, but it wasn’t necessary. 
He said: ‘I’m not doing anything. I’ll come with you. And of 
course any expenses .. .” 

We murmured that it wouldn’t be necessary. 

He upset the taxi-driver. We have a charming American taxi- 
driver who talks to us as he drives us around. Not the usual 
exposition of what we see, but anecdotes of his life in Paris. He 
has told us his life-story three times already, and each time it’s been 
different. But we don’t mind; it’s so entertaining, we love it and 
ask for more. 

But this young puppy sitting so proprietorially, so comfortably 
between us, said, as soon as our driver opened up: 

P 
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“Spare us your Middle-West nightmares. This is Paris, not 
Arkansas.” 

After that he was a fiend and tore a back mudguard off a 
Citroén. 

“What sort of career do you work at?” I said, as we skidded 
madly towards Porte Maillot. 

“Criticism,” he said. “‘Art and literary and music criticism. At 
least, that’s what I’m hoping to do.” 

It was the first time I had noticed humility in him, and I felt 
quite touched. 

“Have you any paper in view to work for?” I said. 

“No. I’ll work free lance.” 

Because I was malicious I hoped his private means were small. 

“I’ve got a great idea of how to do criticism,” he said, with a 
great rushing burst of confidence like a sheepdog bounding into a 
room. ‘‘When I criticize art I’m going to do it in terms of music; 
and when I criticize music I’ll do it in terms of literature; and 
when I do literature I’ll do it in terms of art. Get the idea?”’ 

He drew a breath. Greater margin of freedom through inter- 
change of symbols, he was going to say. Greater scope for effect. 
Getting one’s points nearer the bone. The indivisibility of art. 

‘But of course,” I said delicately, ‘“of course you know that’s been 
done before.” 

“Of course,” he said. 

But something in his tone made me think he didn’t. Made me 
think he’d thought he’d discovered something marvellous and per- 
sonal and unique that was going to revolutionize things; something 
he just hadn’t thought possible to be discovered or done by any- 
body before. 

He suddenly began to be extremely rowdy and familiar, which 
made us loathe him badly. It was then Robert (our driver) ripped 
the mudguard off the Citroén. 

At the Chateau we inspected the antiquities politely. The boy 
by this time was curiously silent. Almost sullen. He tagged along a 
few paces behind us. He worried us. He was like an anxiety that 
we have managed to crowd out for a minute, that any moment 
now is going to break through. Outside the Chateau he murmured 
indistinctly about something in the taxi and turned away from us. 
We left him and walked down the terrace. 

When we actually sat at a little round table at the Pavillon we 
felt better. We sucked at citronades, sucked at the distantly lying 
Paris, the floating valley of the Seine. We held knees under the 
table, which was very nice. Then suddenly the boy came back. 
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His round face was red and shiny, and angry-looking. He had three 
gins straight off, then said to me: 

‘What you said about criticism isn’t true.” 

“But it is,” I said. ‘““That’s quite an old dodge now.” 

“I don’t believe it’s been done before,” he said. ‘It can’t have 
been.” 

“But it has. Often.” 

UErOvegit | 

“I’ve done it myself. I do art criticism sometimes. That’s why 
I’m in Paris now; for the Italian Exhibition. Haven’t you ever read 
anybody else’s criticism?” 

“No,” he said. “I’ve been keeping myself fresh.” This queerly 
virginal remark struck unexpected chords in me for a moment. 
“But you only say that to annoy me,” he said. ““To hurt me. Because 
you hate me. You both do. You hate me. Everybody hates me. I 
know it. I always do the wrong thing to begin with and make people 
hate me; then, when I see them hating me, I go on doing other 
things to make them hate me more. But I can’t help it, can I? I 
can’t help being me. Then why do people hate me?—because I 
don’t hate them till I see they hate me. Then as soon as I see them 
Hate ne doe 

“Don’t be silly,” I said angrily. “I don’t hate you.” I was surprised 
to find I didn’t. ‘Neither of us hate you. You’ve done nothing to 
us to make us hate you. Why should we hate you?” 

As if quite deliberately to give us cause he kicked the table over. 

It fell with a clatter on the pebbles. Luckily the glasses were 
empty, but M . . ., my husband, was caught unawares and toppled 
backwards to the ground. 

‘Apologize for this,” he said to the boy. He was furious. 

“Of course I apologize,” he said. He actually knelt down among 
the pebbles and broken glasses and said: 

“I am sorry. Forgive me.” 

It made us sick to see him. 

We walked back to the taxi, everybody quite ignoring the inci- 
dent. But at the taxi M.. . said: 

“There really isn’t room for three people in the back.” As I was 
already inside he got in and shut the door. 

The boy sat in the front with Robert. 

Now we were going a special way home. Robert wanted to show 
me the grave of his brother who had been killed in the war. No; 
it wasn’t in the American cemetery. It was in a little village one, 


quite near. ' 
Robert showed us the grave. He was very proud of his brother. 
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Told us of his medals, his life. We were both interested; the boy 
seemed deeply touched. “Isn’t it terrible to think of death,” he 
said vaguely, inadequately expressing his thoughts. We murmured 
politely, agreeing that it was. Then he laughed and broke a bottle 
of whisky over the tombstone. 

M ... took hold of Robert to hold him back, and I took hold 
of the boy’s arm and hustled him to the taxi. How on earth he had 
managed to get so drunk we neither of us knew; unless it was youth 
and three gins or gin and whisky, or chagrin and all three. M . . . 
kept the boy in the back with him all the time going home; I sat 
in the front with Robert. 

At the hotel we all got out. I knew something was going to 
happen but felt powerless to prevent it. Don’t hurt him, Robert, I 
wanted to say. He didn’t mean anything when he did those stupid, 
violent things. They were in the form of a protest. A protest against 
the disillusion of finding his new creation is old and has been used 
before him; a protest against there being no career for him now. 
A protest against us and other people always hating him. He did 
those things to make us hate him more; because he doesn’t know 
at all what to do to make us like him, which he wants us all to do, 
desperately badly... . 

“Robert,” I said. ““Robert, don’t hurt him... .” 

Robert let him have a beauty with his foot as he got out of the 
taxi. It shot him clean across the pavement into the lobby of the 
hotel. He blacked his eye and broke his nose, and he was uncon- 
scious for half an hour. 

“To-morrow at the same time?’’ said Robert, dusting his hands 
and smiling genially, as if a great load had been lifted off his mind. 

I was surprised to see M . . . shaking hands with Robert. 

“To-morrow at the same time,” he said. 

“To-morrow at the same time, Robert,” I said, and I too suddenly 
smiled, and for the first time that afternoon felt happy. 

Then we helped the commissionaire get the boy inside. 

He left next morning early, so we didn’t see him again. But I 
remembered his name, and I-knew it was he when we saw him a 
few years later, at Cruft’s. I found he had made quite a name for 
himself as a breeder of dogs; and when we saw him he was being 
quite ruthlessly, shockingly familiar to a judge, who was loathing 
him passionately, surrounded by a sea of worshipping pups. 
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NEW DEAL WITH WOMEN 


By Vincent Brun 


FROM hearsay or from personal experience everybody knows about 
the peculiar position of women in the United States. You may call 
it ‘“Matriarchy” or “leadership by women” or ‘‘Inordinate Idealiza- 
tion of the Woman”: it has all the power of a myth and the truth 
of a good myth. There are still 1,499,115 more men than women 
in a population of 1253 millions. 

Now it is quite clear you can do two things to a minority. You 
can either crush them or you can idolize them. If you want to live 
with them you mustn’t crush them too much. If you want their help 
you must be economical in your worship. Fear and self-preservation 
must be in a certain balance. For nearly three centuries the Ameri- 
can people have striven for this balance. 

At a superficial glance everything seems very simple. Count Key- 
serling says: “America is a two-caste country with women forming 
the higher caste.’’ What a lucky introduction for the travelling philo- 
sopher who happens to lecture to an audience almost entirely made 
up of this “higher caste.” “The tradition of culture linking one 
generation with another is maintained solely by the women, the 
men forgetting their education as soon as they go to work.” Really, 
too simple to be true. 

The men for the office, the women for the drawing-room. The 
men to the college glee club, the women to the concert hall. The 
masters are playing the game of building up an empire while the 
women are playing with the more serious gifts of the human race. 
What is the reason for this almost ideal division of labour and 
leisure? 

Economists, like that clever woman-journalist, Eunice Fuller Bar- 
nard, in her New York Sunday Times article, ‘““The Goddess of Our 
Economic Machine,” blame (or rather praise) the economic machine. 
The fast and wholesale industrialization and urbanization of the 
country has produced, and continues to produce, goods at such a 
speed that nothing is left to the better half of the population but to 
consume them. The majority of the women are still at home, with 
nothing to do but to handle mechanical devices and to cook canned 
food. They were simply overwhelmed by their leisure-time. They 
found themselves shrouded in the terrific robe of an “Ultimate 


Consumer.” 
These woman-economists are very much in love with their 
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menfolk. They think them very wise. Those wonderful men have left 
all the consuming power to their women, though they had to learn 
that “from cradle to death-bed their intimate and personal world 
is women-created, or rather assembled.’”” The emphasis is on 
“assembled’’—for the genuine creative power remains with the men. 
Those men have given up voluntarily the entire sphere of homework 
to the women: literature, art, the cinema, the stage. Those men 
know quite well that all this simply does not count in a country 
which is striving after something much more important than an 
eventual Shakespeare or Beethoven. They have booked for them- 
selves ‘the thrilling game ... of commerce, industry, govern- 
ment.” And they know where to stop the women. They stop them 
just on the threshold of effectiveness. 

What do these economic optimists care that 50 per cent of all 
the income-tax payers, 80 per cent of all the retail purchasers and 
70 per cent of all the life-insurance beneficiaries in the country 
are women? What do they care about women owning 40 per cent of 
the invested capital in the land? What do they care about the mental 
and spiritual revenge women take for being “stopped short,” in the 
form of a perverted and twisted literature? If they only let us retain 
our Wall Street and the blazing furnaces of Detroit and Pittsburg 
and the clap-trap of Washington! 

Of course, everybody is entitled to his opinion. Some may think 
more of history, some more of psychology. Anyway, it takes more 
than economics, this superficially illuminating beacon across the 
troubled waves of human nature, to explain what happens under- 
neath, at the bottom of the sea. Matriarchy in the United States is 
a complex and complicated phenomenon. 

Mencken, in his “In Defence of Women,” believes strongly that 
it was rather the superior intelligence of women that made them 
give up their routine work not only in the kitchen and in the house 
but also in political and business life. It was a ruse on the part of 
women to withdraw cunningly and secretly from all the bunk and 
humbug men call politics or world power or even family life. They 
took what men served out for them, and they took it in their own 
way. “Men have forced upon women an artificial character which 
well conceals their real character, and women have found it profit- 
able to encourage the deception.” 

Profitable—for what? Profitable for building up the beautiful 
myth that makes the woman in America the “Magna Mater” and 
calls her intelligence “intuition.” Now men really do well to bow 
low before that half-god half-animal that sweeps the cultural scene 
with the mythical power of a possessive demon. It was easy. “Her 
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acute understanding of man as the eternal tragic comedian is at the 
bottom of that compassionate irony which passes under the name of 
maternal instinct.”’ 

But then, Mencken is a cynic. What else can such a troubadour of 
twentieth-century womanhood be than a cynic, i.e., ‘an inverted 
sentimentalist’’? According to him the situation verges on the ridicu- 
lous. Man deprives woman. Woman murders man. But how? In a 
homely and thorough-going way—by poisoning him with bad food. 
“It is surely no mere coincidence that the land of the emancipated 
and enthroned woman is also the land of canned food, of canned 
pork and beans.” Simple, isn’t it? 

Historians dazzle less and ponder more. The reasons they give for 
America’s matriarchy combine the troubadour’s casualness with the 
informed profundity of the economist. Firstly, they are all attracted 
by the personalities of the early pioneer-women, so unattractive in 
themselves. What domineering hussies they must have been! 
Staunch, loyal, pious, handy. ‘The famous paraphernalia of the first 
settlers—Bible and sword—they seemed to have fitted their hands as 
well as the hands of their male companions. Comrades and mothers 
they were, heroes and heroines in one. And often lonely, so left be- 
hind at their primitive hearths when the menfolk went out pioneer- 
ing, conquering, slaughtering, raping. 

There were children around the pioneer-women—puritanism did 
not think very much of stopping the procreative powers of the 
settlers. With the husband away and no other interests at hand these 
terrible women took to their children as the Indians took to fiery 
spirit. A pet was singled out, and from this favourite child came all 
the misery of American “Inordinate Idealization.”” As A. C. Ward 
puts it in his “American Literature”: “A wife’s diverted affec- 
tions would tend to become unduly concentrated on a favourite 
child.” 

A. C. Ward gives a second reason for American matriarchy. In 
the course of time puritanism having killed a good deal of the 
- settlers’ natural imagination, the Indians nearly exterminated, and 
no wireless and cinemas yet, the empty minds of the later immigrants 
were diverted from their own dull homes towards the homesteads 
of that other race who had to pay toll to the triumphant white- 
coloured males. Soon the wailing of raped negro children struck the 
ears of late Victorian womanhood. Motherless, with their fathers 
in slavery or in industrial bondage, these whimpering children called 
out for pity. The conquered took his revenge by conquering the 
music-halls, the stage and the heart of the conqueror’s wife, who 
hegan to ape the negroes, changing suddenly from black into white 
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and back from white into black: the mythical All-Embracing- 
Eternal-Mammy—not a bit less domineering than that terrible 
image, of an earlier generation, the first settlers’ Bible-brandishing 
companion-breeder. 

* 5 a 

Whatever the reasons the consequences are clear enough. ‘The 
cultural domain where women rule becomes infested with mother- 
hood and fear. American literature woke up as a sickly child, with 
the dizzy feeling of mental instability. Puritanism and death stood 
at its pillows. There is only one fear—the fear of life, which is iden- 
tical with the fear of death. 

American literature constantly reveals this fight between the forces 
of life and death. Compared with the relative stability of English 
literature its dynamic forces fascinate amateur and scholar alike— 
from Edgar Allan Poe’s frightful sufferings up to Lavinia Mannon’s 
hatred of sex in O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra. Watch the 
unbroken chain of maids and men, witches, vamps and innocents, 
abroad and at home, paying their tribute to the All-Embracing 
Mother. 

For all its thrills and problems there is something fragmentary, 
incomplete and romantically hybrid about American literature. In 
his great dialogue about literature and art in the middle of the 
jungles of the Green Hills of Africa Ernest Hemingway remarks: 
‘Something is always happening to our great writers. . . .” 

Hawthorne still believed in sin. The melancholy twilight of his 
books derives its fascination from a death that was the deserved 
punishment for sin. Poe was a sceptic, but he suffered all the more 
for deeds undone and from wishes unfulfilled. ‘““Overshadowed by 
the cypress and the hemlock night and day,” he never succeeded in 
severing the bonds of love that tied him to his mother. The white- 
ness of the polar night in Arthur Gordon Prim, Ligeia and Rowena 
and Ululume, the unsolved problem of the paternity of his sister 
Rosalie, and finally his last tormented cry on his death-bed for 
“Reynolds! Reynolds! ’’—they all show how this peculiar Romantic 
—viz., cool, honeysweet—could never forget his mother, his step- 
mother, and their untimely deaths. 

With Melville it is the same. We have only to re-read his famous 
passage in “Moby Dick” (Chapter XLII) in praise of the universal 
“whiteness,” and soon we understand that even this “healthy” writer 
was fettered throughout his life to a mythical super-woman. 

It is Death and Fear and the everlasting wish for a return to the 
mother. Puritanism thrives on it and uses it for its own worldly 
ends. ‘The stronger ones seek refuge in a noble despair. It is noble 
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despair that lies at the bottom of the poetry of Emily Dickinson. 

Of course there were some who escaped from this chain-gang 
of Womanhood. There was Henry Thoreau, first-class escapist and 
anarcho-pantheist, setting up an almost Goetheish ‘“‘solitude” in 
his beloved Walden. There was the virility of Walt Whitman, who 
refused to be “‘virtuous out of conformity or fear’—who sang demo- 
cracy and mankind and himself and: 


“Long have you timidly waded holding a plank at the shore, 
Now I will you to be a bold swimmer. . . .” 


Certainly he was the child of the great silent savage all-acceptive 
mother—but it is equally certain that his mother in real life was un- 
able and unwilling to grasp his meaning; and equally certain from 
his Calamus that he preferred boys to girls. There is nothing acci- 
dental about his invertedness. 
Others were less strong but more sincere. Sidney Lanier, poet of 
the South after the Civil War, blurts out in his Songs of the Sierras: 
“Thou ship of earth, with Death and Birth and Life and Sex aboard 
And fire of Desire, burning hotly in the hold 
I fear Thee! O! I fear Thee!” 


And Stephen Crane’s immortal flight from the battlefield in his Red 
Badge of Courage. ‘They shudder or they stammer; they grin or smile 
or joke—but they run away. They escape—or try to. 

One of the greatest among them was Mark Twain. His was seem- 
ingly all the lightheartedness of boyhood, the careless wit and joyful 
irreverence of a new-born continent. Innocents Abroad and the Tom 
Sawyers and Huckleberry Finns: nothing but the burning desire for 
identification with the “Eternal Boy” who equals the ‘Eternal 
Savage.” But finally, when he had to settle down at Hartford with 
his Olivia, this unkempt disciple of Artemus Ward turned slowly 
and unwillingly into a second Dean Swift. Chafing under the yoke 
of womanhood, his repressions turned the play-boy into a sage. 

Later keen young men sprang forward and captured the American 
stage. But with the old problems of a Poe and a Hawthorne: the 
original sin of being born and the original revenge on our begetters 
and bearers for being born. 

There is no other conflict in Eugene O’Neill’s plays but the con- 
flict between mother and child, or father and child. There is always 
the family—not Strindberglike, glooming and hovering beneath the 
cupola of doom or defeat, fighting back, scheming against the fate 
of the Mannons, fighting to spare the children the destiny of their 
parents—escaping into the wilderness of Emperor Jones, escaping 
into the mild madness of All God’s Chillun, arms outstretched to 
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the new sky of a freer life. After this, “Strange Interlude’ of mother- 
hatred and of the stupid cheating each other with children. 

O'Neill has drunk from the poisonous and healing well of Euro- 
pean science. For all his knowledge and sophistication he is still 
naive and even childlike. Sometimes he has to pay a heavy tribute 
to his own hybridness. He falls back upon gigantic Punch-and-Judy 
shows like Lazarus Laughed or Great God Brown. And while fight- 
ing against the fetters that for centuries have held American litera- 
ture he cannot free himself completely. His mothers and his women 
may perish like Christine Mannon; they may wither away like 
Lavinia, barren and desperate, but they are always in the centre of 
the stage. But he never has the courage to attack the enemy’s main 
position. The Grand Old Mother remains high above the mortal 
scene, cursed and damned, but untouched and untouchable. 

Sidney Howard, in his “Silver Cord,” has gone a step further. He 
has nearly finished the debunking process. In his Mrs. Phelps he 
has even attacked “that Dear Old Mother of Mine” in person. He 
has shown up the big and unremitting Moloch of mother-love that 
sacrifices joyfully her two daughters-in-law to the imaginary happi- 
ness of her two sons. She is the possessive woman par excellence. ‘The 
hand of destiny has described a full circle. From the dark uncon- 
sciousness of a Poe American Literature has moved into the lime- 
light of the science-conscious: the war of the “Eternal Savage’’ has 
become scientific warfare in the hands of the bright young authors 
of Broadway. 

Its way is littered with corpses. American manhood has acknow- 
ledged its own defeat. On the stage and in books it has slaughtered 
whatever seemed to bar its way towards freedom from fear. But it 
sees that it has won nothing. For to know is not to win. 

It needed something different to prevail over these pompous, 
vamping, possessive ladies. It needed a New Deal with Women. And 
here was a new medium, too. The film. 


* * * 


Really there is no doubt whatsoever that the films play a decisive 
part in human civilization either by building up people’s minds or 
by tearing them down. Whether we estimate the weekly cinema- 
attendances in U.S.A. at 100 millions (Benjamin Hampton: ‘‘His- 
tory of the Movies’) or more cautiously, as Dr. Dale does, at ry; 
millions, the fact remains that here and now, for the first time in 
history, an industry with all its gadgets, contraptions, stocks and 
stars, with big money in it (more than 2,000 millions of dollars), with 
20,000 theatres all over the country for selling its mass-products 
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cheaply and quickly—that such an up-to-date industry has got hold 
of “Art and Letters,” Business men have entered the arena of the 
Michelangelos and Shakespeares. Calculation-tables determine the 
destiny of a future Madame Bovary. It might all sound very para- 
doxical and mad, and sometimes actually it is more than mad; but 
it can’t be denied that never before has there been so close a contact 
between the consumers and the producers of goods spiritual as there 
is now in the film-industry of America. 

Of course there is nothing accidental about it. Neither is it a 
mere chance that Russia and the U.S.A. were the first to build up 
this formidable instrument, which was a means both for entertain- 
ment and propaganda. The two poles of modern civilization seem 
to touch. A middle-west audience has probably very little in com- 
mon with the audience—let us say—of Gorki or Dnjepropetrowsk, 
except that both are subject to one common condition—that im- 
posed by the immense plains, the huge mountains and the wide- 
spread woods that separate town from town and village from village. 

From this spaciousness in Russia and the U.S.A. springs the 
people’s pleasure in triumphing over space. There is little time now- 
adays to ride on horseback or read through a book. We want to move 
quickly and to feed quickly—body and mind. The Redskins were 
a hunting people. 

Mr. Hoernes, the scientist, in his Urgeschichte der bildenden 
Kunst in Europa, musing over the animal-frescoes in the caves of 
Altamira, ventures a new and daring theory. These paintings show 
scenes from hunting life: buffaloes or horses. Hoernes suggests that 
these first attempts to turn Life into Art came from the well-known 
phenomenon called ‘“The Racing Hare’—the involuntary and un- 
conscious reproduction of the quarry upon the retina of the hunter’s 
closed eye before falling to sleep. 

In 1903, when the first feature-film, ‘“The Great Train Robbery,” 
was produced, the problem already arose: What kind of stories does 
mankind, adult or adolescent, require? 

With the naiveté and ingenuousness of big children the masters 
of the screen offered the most obvious thing: speed. Speed and vast- 
ness. From the beginning the pictures showed Life. They conquered 
Death. With the Keystone comedies as well as with the first Great 
Epics they jumped across the abysses of space and time. These early 
pictures were a wonderful weapon against the general fear of life 
and sex and death—Lanier’s “Ship of Death.” They were free from 
the spoken word and from an author’s braking meditations. ‘They 
were clear for action. . 

But soon other problems set in. With the nickelodeons naiveté 
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vanished. Booths turned into palaces. Cowboys gave way to char- 
acters. The better half of America, her womanhood, so sophisticated, 
had to be satisfied with more complicated stuff. 

The pictures showed them first: the Adventuring Lady. The 
Lady in Distress. The Child-Woman. They showed them Mary 
Pickford with blonde curls, and Lilian Gish on an ice-floe. They 
stirred pity; they stirred sadism. They showed them the Vamp, thus 
flattering disproportionately one half of the Better Half—all those 
budding shop-girls who wanted to be vamps themselves. 

The men revolted. For the first time an organized manhood dared 
to oppose. Will H. Hays became the self-appointed head of and 
brake on American taste and American wants. At the bottom of the 
whole business the problem remained unsolved—how to master 
mothers, women, girl-friends. Eternal Mammy in a quandary. 

In 1930, in the middle of one of New York’s most crowded prole- 
tarian districts, a great poster was set up. It was a film advertisement : 
lively, colourful and insipid. It ran: ‘Do You Fear Sex .. .?” 
And underneath: ‘“The Riddle of Sex on Our Screen—Now the 
Facts Are Known!”’ They did not want only to be entertained. They 
wanted to learn. They wanted to know. And by knowing everything 
about sex or life they wanted to get rid of their eternal complexes. 

The vamps had lost the day. They had proved only embarrassing 
and indigestible for the men: when in 1929 votes were taken among 
thirteen different groups of the population 83 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate voted against “‘aggressiveness in love-making.” At the same time 
70 per cent. voted pictures at their best “in the matter of treatment 
of children by parents.” The whole problem of how to meet the 
taste of man and woman and child in the one ideal picture was too 
difficult to handle. 

The talkie came to the rescue; and with it a land-slide. The flood- 
gates of Broadway opened. The clever young playwrights rushed to 
Hollywood. Skilful actors survived and joined the ranks of the intel- 
lectuals. Once more manly and virile action and cold-blooded reason 
triumphed. They got their New Deal, so long hoped for, so long 
expected. They turned the old-fashioned suffering of body and soul, 
the “Broken Blossoms” and “Bohémes” into something new and 
hearty. They invented a new humour: a humour not without cruelty, 
not without bile and acid. They invented ‘“‘Crazy Comedy”—the first 
and last remedy against the Eternal Female Triumphant. 

In 1932, in a picture called “Public Enemy,” the intelligent young 
actor, James Cagney, first slapped Mae Clarke’s face and smeared 
it with grapefruit. Interviewed, he declared: ‘‘Fans seem to like it 

. it delights these men to see me enact on the screen a thing 
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they have often wanted to do in real life.” And Robert Sherwood 
tells about an elderly gentleman sitting behind him and accompany- 
ing every blow of Cagney with an admiring mutter: ‘What a man! 
What a Man!” 

So here it is at last: revenge. Women, nay, ladies are kicked about, 
socked in the jaw, thrashed and beaten. It is ever so homely. No 
hard feelings. But hard kicks. No tragic or openly sadistic revolt 
against the fair sex but the pinpricks of sneering children who prick 
their grannies with hidden needles. It is never tragic Greta Garbo 
who is pricked or kicked. But not even the famous beauties—not 
even a Dietrich or a Madeleine Carroll pass undamaged. It is a great 
help to film-goers. Whatever they have lost in thrills or tension they 
have won in greater clearness. The moment you see a couple exchang- 
ing blows in the first reel you can be sure they will end as lovers for 
ever after in the last one. 

Nothing serious or alarming about it. The moment the wounds 
go too deep into the skin it ceases being “‘Crazy Comedy” and Real 
Life stalks the screen. When Bette Davies is seriously injured by the 
wicked gangsters in Marked Woman the joke has come to an end. 
Crazy Comedy is a good-humoured mixture of Keystone’s flying mush 
and the Homeric ant-heap in Viva Villa. 

The last step is not yet taken. The work of revenge lacks its finish- 
ing touch. There is a woman on the screen, embodying all that is 
motherly, warm, tenderly womanish on earth. Supple and soft, snappy 
and yielding in one. The Ideal Woman, a little fat, over-dressed, 
saucy and middle-aged. The Great Old Mummy, the Grand Old 
Whore of American Womanhood. She needs a good beating, one 
tithe; tO0.r..<:) - 

Then and only then will America’s matriarchy be coming to an 
end. We are still waiting. 


COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE 
Wood engraving by GORDON CRAIG. 
From the exhibition of his stage designs at Messrs. KYRLE FLETCHER’S 
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PORTRAIT OF A LEADER 
By Leslie Halward 


AT half-past seven on an evening in December Perce left the house 
and set off in the direction of ‘““The Argyle.” He somehow contrived 
to walk briskly with a sort of slouching swagger, rolling his bottle 
shoulders and swinging his bowed arms. His head was thrust for- 
ward and his behind stuck out, so that he looked like a partly shut 
penknife; straightened out he would have been as tall as a guards- 
man. You could judge the scragginess of his legs by the way his 
wide flannel trousers flapped about them as he walked. His navy- 
blue overcoat, buttoned, fit him tightly, except at the shoulders, 
where it was thickly padded. A black-and-white spotted muffler was 
wound and knotted about his thin long neck, hiding his prominent 
Adam’s apple, and a black-and-white check cap was pulled down over 
one ear and eye. His face was pale, pimply and expressionless. He 
had no chin to speak of. He was twenty-two. 

Outside ‘““The Argyle’ Perce met three more young men more or 
less his own age. They greeted each other with grins and motions 
of the hands in imitation of tough characters they had seen in 
American films. 

‘““‘Whato!”’ said Perce. ‘“‘“Going to have one afore we go up?” 

“Might as well,” they said. 

“Come on, then!” 

Perce led the way into the bar and called for four halves of mild. 

“Got any money, Charlie?” he asked. “I’m broke.” 

Charlie paid. Like the others, he never objected to paying for 
Perce. It was worth it any time. Perce was such damn’ good com- 
pany. There’d be some fun all right later on. He hadn’t started yet. 
He was a lad if ever there was one. 

They all drank. Perce drained his glass at a draught. 

“Better get on up,” he said, setting his glass on the counter. ‘““Go 
on, get it down you,” he said to Bert, the youngest of them. “It 
ain't titty.” 

He said this mournfully, without the flicker of a smile. Bert, in 
the act of drinking, laughed and spluttered. Some of the beer came 
down his nose, bringing tears to his eyes. 

“That's right,” said Perce, in the same melancholy voice, ‘‘choke 
your bloody self.” 

They all walked out of the bar and mounted the stairs that led 
to the assembly room. Bert was still coughing, blowing his nose and 
wiping his eyes. 
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‘“What’s up?” asked Perce, in mock concern. “Got a cold?” 

“Chuck it a minute, for God’s sake!” gasped Bert, propping 
himself against the wall, laughing, coughing and crying all together. 

Perce walked on up the stairs as if he were alone or did not want 
anything more to do with them. When Bert had recovered suffi- 
ciently the others followed. Perce had already got the tickets. Charlie 
again paid. Bert and the other one, whose name was Stan, said they 
would settle up with him afterwards. 

“Ah, and you want to see as they don’t do it across you and all,” 
Perce warned him. 

The room was already rather crowded, though a number of chairs 
were still unoccupied. A seat cost a shilling. Those who paid six- 
pence had to stand up at the back. Several youths spoke to Perce as 
soon as he was inside. He returned their greetings by just jerking 
his head. Those standing up were about four deep. Perce and his. 
friends began to push their way towards the front. They met with 
little or no resistance. Perce, at any rate, was a familiar figure at 
these shows and enjoyed a fair degree of popularity. One youth, 
though, who evidently did not know him, resented being pushed 
out of his place, which he had come early to obtain. 

“Hey, who d’you think you’re shoving?” he shouted. 

Perce laughed in his face, turned, pushed against him, and bent 
himself almost double. As the youth was forced backwards Perce: 
straightened himself, and he and his companions stepped into the 
space created. The youth went red in the face with anger but saw 
that the opposition was four to one and said nothing. 

Having settled himself, his hands on the back of the chair he 
stood against, Perce turned his attention to the roped ring in the 
centre of the room. A man in a dirty white sweater was dropping 
resin on the canvas floor and crushing it with his feet. 

“Who’s fighting?’”’ Perce asked Bert, who was standing next to 
him. He came here every week but never bothered to read the bills 
that were posted all over the district advertising the shows and 
naming the contestants. 

“Bill Morris’s fighting Finney again,” Bert told him. 

Perce grunted. “Who else?”’ 

“Smithy and another bloke; I forget who. And young Daly’s hav-- 
ing another go at Dick Fryer. Ought to be a good scrap, that ought.” 

Perce did not seem to be excited by the prospect. He lit a cigar- 
ette and inhaled deeply, blowing out the smoke in a thin jet from 
one side of his mouth. 

Presently two boys about fifteen, in vests and shorts and wearing 
boxing-gloves, climbed into the ring and sat down one in each: 
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corner, followed by their seconds and then the announcer. This was 
to be what was known as a Club competition, in which novices, often 
fighting in public for the first time, were tried out. Perce was already 
grinning in anticipation. These affairs were always a laugh. His 
friends prepared themselves for some fun. Perce’s remarks were 
usually pretty hot. 

The announcer performed his duty and stepped down. The two 
seconds ducked under the ropes. There was a brief pause. Then the 
timekeeper hit the gong. The boys rose from their seats and met in 
the centre of the ring. The smaller of them could not have weighed 
more than six stone. 

“Come on, Carnera!”’ Perce shouted. Nearly everybody laughed. 
Bert, Charlie and Stan looked at each other, grinned and nudged 
each other with their elbows. Perce, as always, was not going to fail 
them. 

The boys had little knowledge of boxing, but they were game— 
especially the smaller one. From the first sound of the gong he began 
to throw in wild punches from every direction, nearly all of which 
failed to hit anything but the air. T'wo or three times he was swung 
almost completely round by the force of these misses, and once half 
staggered, half ran right across the ring. Perce never missed such an 
opportunity as this. “Stop him, somebody!”’ he shouted. “He’s off 
home!” A loud laugh went up from the crowd. To everybody’s 
delight the smaller boy was declared the winner. “Good old 
Carnera!” Perce called, during a lull in the applause. 

Perce was now in a good mood. Several people in the shilling seats 
had turned round, smiling, to look at him, and he felt like a con- 
ceited second-rate actor, who, by some mistake, was getting all the 
limelight. He pushed his cap to the back of his head, moved his 
weight from one foot to the other and back again, bending his knees 
and swaying his body in a sort of stationary swagger. He scratched 
the back of his neck, sucked his teeth, hawked, sniffed and said “Ah” 
two or three times. 

‘The next contest was between Fred Smith and a youth named 
Phillips, whom Perce had seen fight on a number of occasions. Al- 
though Smith was the local man, Perce, for some reason of his own, 
showed preference for Phillips. “Come on, Jack!” he shouted en- 
couragingly, as Phillips rose to meet his opponent. 

The fight was dull. Neither boxer appeared to be trying. Neither 
displayed any intention of hurting the other or of running the risk 
of being hurt himself. They stood facing each other, sparring and 
feinting, for several seconds at a time, not striking a blow. Then 
they would fall into a clinch and hug _ each other. Only 
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Perce kept the crowd in a good temper. Instead of shouting their 
disapproval, as they would at any other time, they kept laughing. 
They could not help it. “Who did your hair for you?” Perce in- 
quired loudly. Smith’s hair had been plastered down on his head 
so that it looked like patent leather and was unruffled. “Come on, 
girls,” Perce squeaked in a thin falsetto. When the boxers clinched 
and, hugging each other, shuffled across the ring, Perce tralala’d 
to the tune of The Blue Danube. Towards the end of the fight Smith 
managed to land a solid blow. “Hey!” Perce cried, in a horrified 
voice. “You can’t do that there here! Did you see what he done?” 
he inquired of his neighbours. “Did you see what he done? He hit 
him!” Nobody except Perce clapped as the pair left the ring. “Some 
of you blokes,” he said seriously, “don’t know a bit of good boxing 
when you see it.’”’ By this time Bert, Charlie and Stan were almost 
helpless with laughter. 

The next fight, between Morris and Finney, was of short dura- 
tion. Perce had not had time to make a single remark before it was 
all over. In the first round a lucky punch from Morris sent Finney 
down and obviously out. “Oh, mother!” Perce cried, burying his 
face in his hands. He clicked his tongue against the roof of his 
mouth. ‘“Tch, tch, tch! Fancy going and doing a thing like that! 
And he never said a word to him! Tch, tch, tch!” 

An interval of ten minutes was announced. 

“How about it?” Perce asked. 

“I got enough for half each,” Bert said. 

“Good for you,” said Perce. 

He pushed his way out of the room and led them to the bar 
again. 

“Four halves of mild!”’ . 

Nearly everybody in the bar at the time had just come down from 
the assembly room. They stood in groups, discussing the various con- 
tests. One or two looked at Perce and grinned or nodded. He 
winked or grinned back at them, basking in his popularity. 

First after the interval was another club competition. Through- 
out the whole of the three rounds Perce affected boredom. He 
yawned loudly from time to time and once folded his arms, sank 
his chin on to his chest, closed his eyes, and told Bert to call him 
when it was all over. Not a single word did he utter loudly enough 
to be heard by those even quite close to him. He was deliberately 
disappointing those who were hoping to get a laugh out of him. 

Not until the next contest, the finale of the evening, was an- 
nounced did Perce suddenly rouse himself. This fight was between 
young Daly and Dick Fryer. Young Daly was a firm favourite of 
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Perce’s. Perce had watched him come on, had followed him through 
two seasons with the keenest interest. He had adopted young Daly. 
He talked a great deal about him, praising him more than was 
justified. Whenever Daly won a contest Perce took on part of the 
glory. He would strut about, asking: “Now what d’you think of 
him?” as if he were the father or trainer of the boy. Actually he 
had never even spoken. to him. 

A tense, strained look settled on Perce’s face as the pair rose and 
touched gloves. He did not speak. His mouth was slightly open 
and his eyes screwed to slits. There was something cat-like about 
the way he watched the boys’ every movement. 

Not much damage was done by either in the first round. Both 
were cautious, taking each other’s measure. 

As soon as the second round began Daly leapt in and delivered 
three quick hard straight lefts to his opponent’s jaw without receiv- 
ing a blow in return. Fryer seemed to go back on his heels. Perce 
stiffened. His eyes opened wide. “Now then! The right! The 
right!” he almost screamed. But Fryer had already recovered and 
danced out of harm’s way. With a sound like a little moan Perce 
relaxed. He blew out his breath as if the room all at once had be- 
come unbearably hot. 

He made no comment during the interval between the rounds 
except to remark that “that was a near go.” He lit a cigarette and 
waited patiently for the third round to begin. 

This time it was Fryer who began the attack. After landing a 
light left on Daly’s face he feinted with the same hand, then shot a 
solid right that sent Daly staggering back to the ropes. Head down, 
he followed and began to pound the other’s body with both hands 
as hard and fast as he could. Perce, his mouth wide open, winced 
and sucked in his breath at every punch, just as if he himself were 
receiving it. He gasped audibly as Daly sank to his knees. 

‘Stand back!” the referee ordered Fryer. 

Perce watched, breathless. He ran the tip of his tongue over 
his dry lips. He swallowed noisily. Daly rose shakily. Fryer moved 
towards him, his right poised. He struck. But the blow was high; 
Daly had lowered his head slightly and moved in. They fell into a 
clinch. When, at length, they broke apart Daly was able to defend 
himself. Fryer tried hard to reach him but could not do so. At the 
end of the round Daly rolled to his corner as if he were drunk. 

“Blimey!” murmured Perce, his face wet with perspiration. 

Even after a minute’s rest and attention Daly was still obviously 
suffering from the effects of those punches to the body which he 
had received in the previous round. He advanced warily and imme- 
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diately went on the defensive. Fryer, encouraged by his opponent's 
caution, began to hit out strongly, and a number of these punches 
connected. Daly went down again. He rose after three or four 
seconds. Fryer stepped up to him and hit him as hard as he could 
in the solar plexus. Everybody knew that it was all over. A good 
many were standing, and there was a great deal of shouting. 

Then, above the general uproar, Perce’s voice rose like a cry of 
pain. 

“Foul! Foul!” 

Everybody turned to look at him. He was red in the face; his 
eyes were bulging, his mouth contorted into a snarl. This, they 
could see, was no joke. 

“Foul! Foul!” he shouted again, at the top of his voice. 
“Foul! Foul!” 

Bert, Charlie and Stan took up the cry. In a few seconds nearly 
everybody in the room was repeating the word. Somebody started 
to stamp, and soon the thud, thud, thud of dozens of feet rever- 
berated like the sound of guns. The announcer, by this time in the 
ring, held up his hands and appealed for order. His voice could not 
be heard above the appalling din. Everbody was now adding to it, 
even those who had previously thought the blow legitimate or had 
not seen it at all. 

“Foul! Foul!’ 

The manager of the public-house came rushing up. He took in 
the situation, clambered up into the ring and begged the audience 
to behave like sportsmen. He was howled down with cries of derision. 
The referee, timekeeper and judges all joined him. They could not 
make themselves heard. 

“Foul! Foul!’ 

Daly, who had been dragged to his corner and brought to con- 
sciousness by his second, stood up. After looking bewilderedly first 
at the crowd and then at the officials, who seemed to fill the ring, 
he ducked under the ropes and made for the dressing-room. Fryer 
hesitated for a moment and then went after him. The officials and 
the manager tried again to obtain order. 

But now the crowd were entirely out of hand. They began swarm- 
ing towards the ring, pushing each other aside, knocking chairs over 
and breaking them. The manager jumped out of the ring and bolted 
for the stairs. As he did so a youth climbed into the ring and made 
an attack on the referee. Another pulled a knife from his pocket and 
began slashing at the ropes. One of the judges kicked the knife out 
of his hand and swung a blow at his face. The youth dropped to his 
knees, caught the judge’s legs and jerked him on to his back. By 
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this time half a dozen more were in the ring, yelling, cursing, and 
aiming kicks and blows at the persons nearest them. Chairs were 
being thrown about in all directions, and there was a sound of 
breaking glass. 

Perce, in a safe place at the back of the room, was jumping up 
and down as if he were being dangled on the end of a piece of elastic, 
waving his arms about and squeaking instructions and encourage- 
ment, his voice now thin and wheezy from the strain he had put on 
it, inaudible above the terrific row. 

“Go on, brain him! Pull the bloody ring down! Stick your foot 
in his guts!” 

Suddenly, out of the corner of his eye, he saw a policeman’s hel- 
met, and then another. 

“The coppers!’ he shouted, and dived through the doorway near 
which he was standing. 

* * * 

A few minutes later he was strutting along a quiet street with 
his companions. 

“Course it was a foul !” he was saying loudly and with authority. 
‘Anybody could see that by the way he went down. Course it was a 
foul!” 

“Course it was a foul!” they kept saying after him. “Anybody 
could see that. Course it was a foul!” 


Wood-cut by RAMENDRANATH CHAKRAVORTI 
from the exhibition of his work at India House 
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MUSIC AND THE STAGE 
By Martin Cooper 


GLYNDEBOURNE and Covent Garden raise annually in England 
the apparently insoluble question of opera. Sadler’s Wells we have 
always with us to prove that there is in this country a feeling for 
Opera as a genre, even if it is confined to a very small minority 
of the population: but Glyndebourne and Covent Garden are so 
cluttered with social and snobbish complications, they are open to 
the pockets of so very few, that the musical issue is clouded. 
Glyndebourne is excellent from a musical point of view, although 
none of the finest voices are heard there: Covent Garden allows us 
to hear the best voices of Europe and America, but with scratch 
scenery, no production and no ensemble. Each has its place and it 
is useless to ask for perfection; but the two should not overlap. 

This year Mr. Christie broke the Mozart tradition of Glynde- 
bourne and produced Verdi’s Macbeth, while Covent Garden 
retorted, as it were, by including Mozart’s Entfuehrung in its reper- 
tory. Now Macbeth is romantic grand opera, and the home of 
romantic grand opera in England is, beyond question, Covent 
Garden. The impression of grandeur and space is essential, not only 
on the stage but in the auditorium: without it any production 
will seem amateur, however well rehearsed and produced from the 
musical point of view. The broad effects, scenic and orchestral, fail 
in a small theatre, the macabre element is nullified by proximity 
to the stage and its devices, and the supernatural becomes mere 
stage machinery, either good or bad. It may sound both perverse 
and ungrateful, but I believe that the worst performance of Macbeth 
at Covent Garden would be nearer to Verdi’s conception than the 
best of Glyndebourne, for this sole reason. 

As things are, however, Covent Garden will never risk Macbeth 
and Glyndebourne has given it: we should be grateful. That it 
contains almost none of Verdi’s greatest music must be admitted 
at once. With the possible exception of the sleep-walking scene 
and the apparition of Banquo’s descendants, no scene gives us the 
musical equivalent of Shakespeare as we have it in scene after scene 
of Otello and Falstaff. A very large proportion of the music consists 
of conventional ‘operatic symbols, the conventional symbols of 1847. 
All the witches’ music, the assassins’ chorus and the banquet belong 
to this category: and the nineteenth-century romantic convention 
of almost unceasing violence and horror infects the whole work to 
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the point of ousting Shakespeare. Vera Schwarz made a fine dark 
Highlander of Lady Macbeth, a little too consistent and straight- 
forward (but then, both Verdi and Piave saw her as an Italian 
princess) and hampered by most unsuitable and disappointing 
clothes from looking as well as she might. Her voice was magnifi- 
cent and excellently matched with that of Macbeth (Francesco 
Valentino), whom Verdi and his librettist between them have 
reduced to little more than a weakling, alternately blustering and 
blubbering with no hint of even the dignity proper to a grand-scale 
criminal. The production enormously helped. out the score, by 
frankly accepting the conventions. The massed ensembles of three 
finales were very effective, though here again the whole conception 
cried out for more space: and the Italianate scenery (the castle only: 
the blasted heath was plainly nearer the Castle of Otranto than 
Inverness) was probably the right solution. The clothes were either 
nondescript or bad: perhaps here, too, the right course would have 
been to discover how the opera was dressed at the Pergola in 1847 
and to follow that as nearly as possible. 

At Covent Garden the longueurs of the Ring were magnificent 
as ever: age cannot wither nor custom stale them. Walkuere con- 
tains one famous scene which hitherto has, I confess, appeared to 
me as to a great many other people quite unforgivably long and 
tedious—Fricka’s quarrel with Wotan in Act 2. But this year I 
found it a great deal less tedious than the famous love duet at the 
end of Act 1. Sung by Kerstin Thorborg, Fricka was, for the first 
time in my experience, alive: a vital personality with extremely 
strong feelings and opinions. It was not only that every phrase of 
the music was sung with that dignified and righteous indignation 
which is Fricka’s raison d’étre in the Ring and is forgotten by most 
singers after the first few minutes: every gesture, too, was magnifi- 
cently regal and implacably indignant. Even so, she protested too 
much, admittedly, in the sense that one can have too much of even 
the very best of a kind: but that is a trait of Wagner’s music that 
one must accept. 

The principle of thematic recurrence is fundamental to Wagner’s 
theory and, only secondary to it, the principle that one could never 
cater for a dense enough audience. Repetition is, by these two 
principles, doubly assured, and by repetition, inevitable boredom. 
Now boredom is the worst enemy in the theatre: everyone expects 
parts of a long poem or a novel to be at any rate slightly boring, 
but a play that is at all boring will normally get no hearing. Why 
should it? The ample and easy-going tempo at which the story of 
the Ring is unfolded is, without exaggeration, the tempo of the club 
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bore or the village gossip: and this, far from detracting from the 
musical value of the Ring, is an enormous tribute to its essential 
greatness. Hardly any other music would persuade us to bear the 
colossally boring narration of this colossally boring story. Mr. 
Abraham has laid his finger on one of the secrets of Wagner’s 
persuasiveness in his recent book, A Hundred Years of Music. 
“With the later Wagner practically all the characters, even the minor 
ones, are living, thinking beings conceived in the round, beings 
whom we can know. They may be bores, like Wotan and King 
Mark, or fools, like Parsifal, but they exist.” It is because we can 
know them that they step out of the simple category of bore or 
fool: nothing so intensely real can be simply boring. And so we 
are presented with the anomaly of long-winded bores who compel 
our attention by their vitality, a boring story in which we cannot 
help but be interested. The upshot is, I believe, for all but perfect 
Wagnerites, intense irritation. Again and again one may feel, ‘Yes, 
yes, I quite understand what you say and all the implications for 
the story: get on to the next point,” and yet the dramatic rightness 
of each phrase, its musical beauty and the absolute inevitability of 
each progression (once the premisses of Wagner’s musical universe 
are accepted) compel one to listen and theoretically to admire. 
Tiana Lemnitz was a beautiful Sieglinde, with an unblunted 
passion and intensity of voice which one does not often hear in 
Wagnerian singers. Kamann’s voice was not resonant or rounded 
enough to make a really successful Wotan, and it showed up badly 
in the last act against the fullness and intensity of Frida Leider’s 
Bruennhilde. Nothing shows more clearly than the last act of 
Walkuere the falsity of the old theory that Wagner does not need 
real singers. Neither Norma nor Lucia could suffer more from 
indifferent performance than this act. Bruennhilde’s pleading with 
Wotan, the three unaccompanied phrases with which she tries to 
mollify him at the opening, need every quality of the dramatic 
singer. Until the orchestra is placed, as Wagner intended, in a 
sunken orchestral pit, we shall rarely, if ever, hear singers who can 
preserve the purity and flexibility of voice which is really necessary 
to do Wagner’s music justice. Both Melchior (Siegmund) and Frida 
Leider have suffered from singing against the unveiled glory of 
Wagner’s orchestra, which the composer conceived as differing not 
in volume but rather in expressiveness from the pre-Wagnerian 
orchestra. It is, in fact, impossible to perform Wagner satisfactorily 
without attending carefully to his explicit instructions: and to 
perform him satisfactorily is, despite all irritation, boredom and the 
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Verdi's Requiem is very seldom given an adequate performance 
in this country because it is treated as an oratorio and the soloists 
are always “‘oratorio singers.” Now to say that the soloists of the 
Requiem should also be able to sing the parts of Aida, Amneris, 
Radames and Amonasro respectively is not to give colour to the old 
complaint of the Requiem’s “theatricality”: it is merely to say that 
they should be singers trained to perfection in the Italian lirico- 
dramatic style of the nineteenth century. Protestants find it difficult 
to understand that the Mass is a drama, that prayer can be dramatic 
if the temperament of the pray-er is dramatic. (And yet they happily 
accept the luscious theatricality of Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius.) 
Verdi was not a good Catholic, but the words of the Mass, the 
Catholic conception of the soul’s path of salvation in this world and 
the next, were in his blood. Fear of the Last Things, the natural 
man’s fear of death and what may follow, if you like, called from 
him a spontaneous emotion which he expressed unrestrainedly as 
he felt it, dramatically. The most beautiful and moving parts of the 
Requiem are, to me, those prompted by the emotion of fear and 
the prayer to be delivered from that fear. The weakest parts are 
the expressions of Catholic faith—the tenor solo, for instance, 
Qui Mariam absolvisti, which verges on the purely theatricality of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and the choral Sanctus which seems a per- 
functory setting for so central a portion of the Mass and the Faith. 
Verdi has given some of the most moving and beautiful solo music 
of the Requiem to the mezzo-soprano (Kerstin Thorborg in the recent 
performance under Toscanini at the Queen’s Hall). The tremulous 
beseeching of the Quid sum miser and the Lacrymosa were without 
a trace of the sentimentality which oratorio soloists consider to be 
in keeping with the clear, flowing lines which have only to be sung 
in order to become prayers. 

The Wagnerian hallmark undeniably stamped both Kerstin 
Thorborg and the tenor, Helge Roswaenge: the fine edge was off 
their voices and no artistic ability, no musical understanding can 
restore what is a physical loss. Zenka Milanov, the soprano, could 
soar effortlessly where they made their way with every grace of style 
and musical intelligence, but yet somehow with difficulty. The con- 
trast was at its clearest in the phrase of the Salva me, fons pietatis, 
which passes from part to part and so displays the comparatively 
cantabile quality of each voice. For the Agnus Dei Verdi made a 
daring experiment which can only be successful when the two 
women’s voices (which he makes sing in octave unison) are excep- 
tionally well matched in volume yet contrasted in quality. Zenka 
Milanov’s clear and rather light voice combined perfectly with the 
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darker, richer tone of Kerstin Thorborg and the effect was almost 
instrumental, as it might be a flute in unison with a clarinet play- 
ing in the chalumeau register—an ethereal, unemotional quality in 
strong contrast with the very human emotions of the. rest of the 
Mass. 

But even here the dramatic element is present; though there 
is no suggestion of the theatre, still the very simplicity and bareness 
of structure is dramatically striking. Verdi allows in the Requiem 
full play to that purely musical creativeness which he instinctively 
curbed in the interests of drama when he was writing for the opera 
house. Here only the fundamental nature of the musical idiom is 
dramatic: but there is no story to tell, no dénouement to contrive, 
none of the tense expectancy which he felt by instinct to be essential 
in the theatre. In this way the Requiem is strangely like Wagnerian 
music-drama. Here, as there, repetition is frequent, though with 
Verdi repetition springs from a meditative mood, while with 
Wagner it was part of an artistic theory. Verdi uses the text of 
the Mass very much as Wagner used his own poems—as a pretext 
for musical composition, in which the music lives its own life and 
is only vaguely conditioned by the verbal text. This, in spite of all 
theories, is apparently the nature of music, to insist on the lion’s 
share in any collaboration with another art. Hugo Wolf, even, 
subordinating in theory every phrase, almost every note of his music 
to the text which he was setting, still wrote songs which are before 
all else music and would still be beautiful if they were wordless. 

It is the same with the ballet. The dancing without the music 
would be unthinkable, but almost any of the music can stand alone 
without the dancers. Music appeals so directly that it can hardly 
be ignored in favour of any other simultaneous activity, however 
interesting. The Ring would seem very little longer, I believe, if 
it were played as a vast symphony, away from the stage: our eyes 
remain perpetually subordinate to our ears. Even the conversion 
of symphonies to ballet uses does not detract from the primacy of 
the symphony, and the best we can feel is that the symphony is not 
disturbed, not too irrelevantly illustrated by the stage. Sister arts 
will continue to protest, even musicians will always be found who 
will declare that music should take the lower place: but practice 
seems always to defeat theory, and music either withdraws from 
the scene or continues to exact as her inevitable due the first 
consideration. 

The whole question of the relation of the music to the dancing 
in ballet is vexed; and the answer depends on the school of ballet 
to which you adhere. The older composers saw ballet as a divertisse- 
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ment and the music they provided was designed to show off elegance, 
to amuse and perhaps to titillate. Gluck’s Don Juan and Beethoven's 
Prometheus are flashes in the pan, and the tradition of charming 
frivolity was maintained until the advent of Diaghilev and the 
Russian ballets to Western Europe. When it began to be claimed 
that ballet could be an expressive art, on a level with painting or 
sculpture, the great works of “‘abstract’”” music were found to be 
impounded. There is, of course, a kind of plastic suggestiveness, 
almost the call for physical expression, in a great deal of music which 
is designed to be played in the concert-hall. Significantly enough we 
speak of ‘‘dancing” themes when we try and describe some of the 
movements of Haydn’s or Mozart’s symphonies. And yet a deeper 
instinct, at least in these cases, warns us against giving rein to this 
feeling. Just as the first-class lyric gains nothing, and loses much, 
by being converted into a song, so music conceived before the 
literary invasion of the nineteenth century gains nothing by being 
expressed in two mediums simultaneously. 

The case altered when expressiveness became the be-all of every 
art and over-statement came to be regarded either as an impossibility 
or a virtue. The Symphonie Fantastique and Tschaikovski’s Fifth 
Symphony lose little, if anything, when they are danced; vividness 
and emotional colour is enhanced and the music “‘speaks’”’ only more 
plainly. Even so, the total effect is not to raise the ballet to a higher 
position in the artistic scale: by seeking to climb and to achieve 
serious expressiveness, it becomes only a more servile handmaid of 
music. A ballet-symphony is still primarily a symphony, whereas 
those ballets which are danced to second-rank music will naturally 
be judged on their ballet merits first and the music, conceived as 
subordinate, will be judged accordingly. 


Wood engraving by Dorotuy BAYLEY 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
“ENGLAND’S PLEASANT LAND” 


To the Editor of THE LonpoN MERCURY AND BOOKMAN 


Sir,—With town planning reports in the air and preservation of the country- 
side a current topic, comes a Pageant-Play about it all: England’s Pleasant 
Land, which has just been written for the Dorking and Leith Hill Preservation 
Society by Mr. E. M. Forster. It will be produced (by Mr. Tom Harrison) 
on July 9, 14 and 16, in the grounds of an old Elizabethan house, Milton 
Court, near Dorking, which has been lent by the owner, Lady Mallaby-Deeley. 
The proceeds of the five performances go to the local Preservation Society. 
The story of the play is the story of the big changes in land ownership in 
England at Domesday, after the Enclosure Acts and after the Death Duties 
Acts. There are twelve characters in the Play and 200 players in the Pageant, 
and the Musical Director is Dr. Vaughan Williams. Tickets can be had from 
Keith Prowse or Andrews & Co., at 55 South Street, Dorking. 

Yours truly, 

SYLVIA SPRIGGE 
(Hon. Pageant Secretary) 


CRITICISMUS 


Dear-Sir,—Besides misunderstanding my book, Mr. Sean O’Faolain misquotes 
me. I did not state that Coleridge and Lessing were two types of critics; I 
said they were the same type, the type that precedes great literary movements. 
Nor did I make any difference between the creative and the critical faculty: 
they are both sides of every high literary talent. By substituting the word 
“genius” in the second quotation for the word “critic” which I wrote, he makes 
me appear to write “jargon.” He declares that I have said that “Taine’s 
critical post-mortem on La Fontaine works out with the greatest possible 
success.” What I said was that Taine’s essay on La Fontaine happens to be 
the most successful application of his theory of race, milieu, and moment to 
an individual writer. In his last paragraph he announces that “Mrs. Colum 
has a brilliant and agile mind . . . plenty of verve,” and that the book is 
“stimulating and interesting.” Now, no brilliant and agile intellect could 
go in for the stuff that Sean O’Faoldin fathers on me. 

Yours, etc., 

MARY M. COLUM 


11 Edenvale Road, Dublin. 


In the course of a reply which we have not space to publish in full, Mr. 
O’Faoldin writes: —Mrs. Colum has not, begging her pardon, written an 
“account of modern literature in cycles of ideas.” She has written a book on 
how certain fashions, such as Realism, get disseminated. The only violence 
I did Mrs. Colum’s book was to simplify its confusion. As for misunderstand- 
ing her, I understand her only too well. I am sorry to have misquoted her 
in one word. As to Taine. “Taine’s La Fontaine is the perfect example of his 
(method).” And “Taine’s investigations worked out with most excellent results 
in the case of La Fontaine.” (P. 125.) 
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THE THEATRE 


Gtorious Morninc. By Norman Macowan. Duchess. 

SprinG MEETING. By M. J. Farrell and John Perry. Ambassadors. 
MarrIiAGE. By Gogol. Westminster. 

No Sky So Buiue. By Henry C. James. Savoy. 

Tue Sun Never Sets. Adapted from Edgar Wallace. Drury Lane. 


IT has been a varied and enjoyable month. The most faultless work 
has been that of Mr. Norman Macowan, whose Glorious Morning at 
the Duchess Theatre asserts with moving simplicity man’s right to believe 
in God. A big job, and if it had been done in a big way there might 
have been more faults. So determined is Mr. Macowan not to make a 
mistake in telling the tale of a young visionary who re-lights the candle 
of faith in a totalitarian State that to some his play may seem empty. 
I did not find it so, though I can believe that at a second hearing it 
might turn out to be one of those simple tunes carefully played that 
lose their refreshing quality by repetition. In that case I should have 
no doubt what its shortcomings were. Leda, the young university student 
who believes that she has been commanded to preach the Kingdom of 
God in a State which has made religious faith an act of treason, is never 
more than an entirely admirable young woman who is happy to die a 
martyr to her mission. She knows her own mind, but she has nothing 
in the way of inspiration, not even enough to produce a striking argu- 
ment in her own justification. But little as the dramatist has risked for 
her, there is a strong and steady appeal to the imagination in the story 
of how this single-minded and gentle girl preaches her gospel in the 
teeth of the General whose business it is to stamp superstition out of 
the province, of how she and many of the stout-hearted peasantry go to 
their death, and of how Professor Skaeda, having renewed his own faith 
from their truth, pledges his influence to its propagation. 

If Glorious Morning is a plain tale lacking the detail which might 
have lifted it to a higher plane, Spring Meeting at the Ambassadors is 
all detail and hardly any tale. But the details make up a Somerville and 
Ross background of Irish life (in fact, it is a Farrell and Perry back- 
ground) richly sufficient to itself. ‘The details are held together by (shall 
we say?) the way of an Irish baronet with his horses, his guests, his 
servants and his daughters. They exist for him in that order of impor- 
tance. Nothing is too good for his horses and the cellars must give of 
their best to any chance visitor. His servants may be asked to sit down 
and advise him as men and brethren on any matter of importance or 
they may be peremptorily ordered out into the wind and rain to catch 
pneumonia on a capricious errand. But he will not spend a penny that 
might help his daughters to catch husbands. How Miss Betty Challenor 
and Miss Joyce Carey are helped by Miss Zena Dare, as a smart visitor 
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from England, and Mr. Arthur Sinclair, as the butler and friend of the 
family, to get round the miserliness of Mr. Roger Livesey’s baronet is 
a study of manners rather than a romantic tale. It is excellent theatrical 
entertainment none the less, and to it the horse-racing spinster of Miss 
Margaret Rutherford contributes much. 

By reviving Gogol’s Marriage, Mr. Anmer Hall has taken another 
of those risks which have become part and parcel of his adventurous 
management at the Westminster. The revival must be a risk because 
the piece, a simple farce so slow-moving that it permits of soliloquies, 
is of the stuff that would have been immensely popular yesterday or 
the day before; and nothing as a commercial proposition could be more 
dead than that. But it will be interesting to those who, remembering 
the wide range and destructive intent of Gogol’s work in Dead Souls 
and in The Government Inspector, will be surprised to see the same 
writer sustaining an exuberant, ribald farce like Marriage without a 
single deviation into satirical anger. They will remember, too, that it 
was with this play and The Government Inspector that the art of 
naturalistic acting was inaugurated by Shtchepin, and it was Shtchepin’ S 
inspiration, as Stanislavsky has confessed, which directed the aims of the 
Moscow Art Theatre. It is to be hoped, however, that many will find 
a good deal of fun in these adventures of a bachelor who seeks a wife. 
with the help of a professional matchmaker. For, fashions apart, the 
neatly arranged situations, the genial comic characterization and the 
evidently colloquial humour may still be enjoyed on their merits. Each 
of the parts is a mere outline challenging the actor’s resourcefulness. ' 
Mr. Cecil Trouncer and Mr. Mark Dignam accept the challenge whole- 
heartedly, the succulence of the one matching the dryness of the other, 
but Mr. Waldo Wright, the owlish, amiable and bewildered old bachelor, 
is perhaps a little too sparing of comic detail. 

No Sky So Blue, a play with music at the Savoy, is in danger of falling ; 
between two styles of frivolity. A clumsy travesty of Genevan politics 
contests the stage with musical comedy love-making conducted with 
unusual charm by Miss Lea Seidl and Miss Gertrude Niesen, given 
unusually good music by Mr. Edward Horan and unusually well 
decorated by Professor Ernst Stern. The ladies may sing this piece to 
popularity; the talk of the diplomats will get it nowhere. But the Savoy 
has taken chances. Drury Lane has taken none. Its adaptation of Edgar 
Wallace’s tales of Sanders, the River Commissioner, has everything that 
commands success—a steamboat which puffs real smoke from her funnel, 
an aeroplane which flashes across the sky, a stone temple that is blown 
to smithereens before our eyes, hordes of prancing natives, battalions of 
native troops, chunks of African atmosphere, and an actor of Mr. Leslie 
Banks’s quality to speak for the intrepid ‘Commissioner and a Miss Edna 
Best to be rescued by him. All that is missing is the thrill which the 
story tries for, but this is an omission we have no time to notice; there 


is so much to look at. 
A. V. COOKMAN 
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ART—AMERICANS AND JOHN 


AMERICAN PaInTINGS. Wildenstein. 
Aucustus JouHN. Tooth. 
Joun Merton. Colnaghi. 


PROBABLY the fifty American pictures at Wildenstein’s do not repre- 
sent the modern art of the continent any more fully than the selection 
for Venice of half a dozen English painters epitomizes this country. To 
justify, however, their choice, Mr. McBride in his introduction to the cata- 
logue claims that as a group they stand for something characteristically 
native and American. He finds in them evidence of a deliberate revolt 
since the War from European standards and associations and the resump- 
tion of a primitive folk tradition. Apparently this means a return in 
outlook and method to the naive canvases, portraits or landscapes, with 
which provincial parlours were adorned before they were replaced by 
coloured photographic enlargements. If this is their aim, it only serves 
to prove, even more than the very pronounced reminders of Paris and 
London studio work which, in spite of Mr. McBride, still abound in 
most of the pictures, how very near these Americans still remain to 
Europe. We also have our pot-house and parlour primitives whose un- 
tutored efforts have been brought out of obscurity partly for their period 
interest and their appropriateness to pseudo-cottage decoration, and 
partly because eyes jaded by more sophisticated expression find amuse- 
ment in their obvious efforts at composition and crudities of colour. Our 
artists, too, believe that by imitating the imperfect representation and 
gawky expression of these productions they can effect a similar conviction 
of genuine and democratic feeling. Here, too, the example of Paris has 
assisted the would-be popular Renaissance. These Americans, at any rate, 
have not yet modelled themselves upon the product of the infant school; 
but this exhibition shows that the result of mixed Parisian and folk 
traditions has been the appearance of at least one rival to Christopher 
Wood. 

Perhaps, however, the movement is more genuine on the other side 
than with us. They have not so far to travel to reach the “folk.” The 
general air of clumsiness, dirty colour, awkward and too-pronounced 
composition seems more integral a feature in these pictures than in ours. 
In Europe the infantile pose is either affected and violently exaggerated 
by very clever men who clearly can paint far otherwise if they choose, 
or it is an extravagance employed like all fashionable mannerisms to 
mask incompetence. Here on the whole the grimness and heaviness which 
pervade the gallery seem to arise from hesitation and a Puritan shyness 
both in the use of paint and in the approach to the model, especially 
the nude. Neither the artists nor the sitters are ever at ease. One painter 
of Japanese origin is positively overwhelmed by pieces of his model who 
is far too close to his eyes for representation. Once indeed the Puritan 
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atmosphere attains monumental expression in the simple portrait by 
Edward Hopper of a square, treeless homestead against a cold sky. Here 
plain literal prose with almost painful labour acquires, through its very 
baldness, some of the character of poetry. 

Certainly there is nothing shy, tentative or Puritan about Augustus 
John. In his recent sketches at Tooth’s gallery he blazes forth with a 
vigour, brilliance and mastery of paint which are probably unequalled 
among living artists. He has an immediate grip of his subject, ‘an instinc- 
tive placing of his main mass and lines on the canvas, and above all a 
complete certainty of powerful accentuation. He carries his power of dis- 
posing lines into his few landscapes, but there, and in the single still 
life, he fails to compose a picture by placing his masses in space. In the 
portrait heads, which are all of the nature of unfinished studies, this lack 
does not appear, but in passages where he is not interested or merely 
impatient he is uncertain in his tones and modelling. Sometimes, even 
under glass, his touches are entirely out of tone, and one suspects that 
with greater familiarity many of his surfaces would disintegrate into dabs 
of unrelated paint. To some extent his negro subjects help him to ride 
away with this failing; we know less of the effect of light and shade on 
the darker skin and the African head has protuberances and _ hollows 
which would be disconcerting in the Caucasian face. He is assisted still 
more by the sentiment in these barbaric heads. His power of accentua- 
tion always leads him to the verge of caricature; his eyes always carry a 
reminder of the familiar poster “It’s your money we want.” But the 
African eyes and mouths remain plausible even when enormously 
exaggerated, both on their own merits and through echoes of Ptolemaic 
portraits and Greco; and the lush, almost rank, sentimentality which has 
beset John from his earliest days can be allowed full play in these croon- 
ing, jazz-dancing, spiritual-singing darkies. Human characteristics can be 
exaggerated in their features as they were by Landseer in his animals. 
When, however, he comes to his own race, John’s sentimentality becomes 
too pronounced. A damsel in a dressing-gown, her liquid eyes emerging 
from a paste of anything but vanishing cream seems almost a resurrec- 
tion, more or less inverted, of the once too familiar “Soul’s Awakening.” 
One turns with relief to the honest coarseness of the Boule de Suif which 
hangs opposite, a pint pot clasped in her unfinished paws, or, better still, 
to the smaller head of the same model which is an admirable example of 
convincing and consistent paint. 

A newcomer, John Merton, at Colnaghi’s presents another complete 
contrast. The earliest portrait of a young girl moves him to Botticellian 
clearness of contour, grace of line, and loving precision of detail. In his 
portraits of his father and Mr. Tom Jones he has a Holbeinlike delicacy 
and faithfulness of feature. But, apparently too much in demand by 
brave men and fair ladies for their portraits, he must remember that 
the rare qualities of his early work will not bear dilution. 

PauL OppPE 
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FILMS 


OrAGE. French. PENITENTIARY. American. 
L’Auisi. Fretich. Test Pitor. American. 


A CULTURED Chinese would follow the story of Orage quite easily, 
even if he knew no French, but the motives of the chief characters 
would seem to him very strange. Charles Boyer is seen first coming up 
in a dockyard lift; he is a naval engineer. Then, entreated by his young 
brother-in-law to intercede for him with Frangoise, a girl in Paris who 
never answers letters, he goes to see Francoise, climbs up to an attic and 
finds her dressing by the light of the street lamps outside, for she is in 
arrears with her rent and her most faithful lover has gone off to the 
Sudan and sends her no money. And from this moment, for Boyer, the 
outer world ceases to exist. It matters no more than the little maid at 
the village inn in the depths of the country, where he and Francoise 
have arrived after driving all night from Paris, who comes into their 
untidy bedroom after some days to ask if they are never coming 
downstairs so that she can make the bed. 

This atmosphere of absolute surrender to a mutual passion the film 
vividly conveys, speaking through visual detail with no sentimental 
emphasis. But for a Chinese, and probably for most Anglo-Saxons, this 
idea of the world well lost for love is hard to grasp; it seems to them 
not only destructive of social order, but contrary to nature, as perhaps 
it is. And in the film story nature has the last word, for Francoise, 
finding that Boyer’s wife is to have a baby, drinks a fatal dose of poison 
from a tooth-glass. This is after Boyer has tried to return to his wife 
and after his wife has had a very gentle, forgiving interview with 
Francoise; and here the film tends to lapse into a use of conventional 
emotional properties, perhaps because the French conscience, half Latin 
and half bourgeois, would like to claim full rights for passion without 
denying the sanctity of the home. However, Marc Allegret’s direction 
is repeatedly most skilful in suggesting the atmosphere of a situation, 
and Michéle Morgan—the heroine of Gribouille—though I am not sure 
that she makes Francoise a perfectly intelligible character, acts this 
difficult part with a serene and graceful ouch. 

L’Alibi is more ordinary, a detective drama, yet different from the 
average American film story of crooks and sleuths. One reason is that 
the building up of the case against the murderer—a vaudeville tele- 
pathist who bribes a prostitute to give him an alibi for the night of the 
crime—depends on human relationships, not on circumstantial evidence 
or’ breakneck pursuits. Another is that there is no browbeating, no snarl- 
ing out of the side of the mouth, no machine-guns or screaming police 
sirens. ‘That excellent actor Louis Jouvet, as the detective inspector, is 
formidable, but always cold and suave; Erich von Stroheim, as the 


from the exhibition of his sculpture and drawings at the Wildenstein 
galleries 
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telepathist, is massive and imperturbable, with his silkily guttural 
accent; and Jany Holt plays the frightened prostitute with quick intelli- 
gence, making her a woman hard-drivén by circumstance, neither a 
romantic sinner nor an injured heroine. 

With Penitentiary and Test Pilot the atmosphere changes; both are 
products of a younger civilization, raw and crude, but charged with 
energies at a much higher potential. Penitentiary is about William 
Jordan, a young man sentenced to ten years for an act of manslaughter 
without criminal intention. Six years later the District Attorney who 
prosecuted in the case becomes warden of the prison, finds Jordan drift- 
ing towards breakdown, takes him out of the prison jute mill and makes 
him his daughter’s chauffeur. The final crisis occurs after an escaping 
attempt has been given away by a squealer, and Jordan, about to be 
paroled, is the unwilling witness of the murder of the squealer by a 
convict who is acting as butler in the warden’s apartments. From this 
point the story follows a rather confused and melodramatic path to 
its inevitable happy ending, but the film does more than most 
American prison pictures to set prison life in social perspective. Crime 
here is not merely an incident, as it is in L’Alibi, but part of the whole 
atmosphere which grimly pervades the huge exercise yard, with search- 
lights and machine-guns on its walls, the stone corridors and steel-barred 
cells and the racily robust warden (Walter Connolly), with his cigars 
and his good intentions, seems to be involved almost as helplessly in this 
monstrous machinery of punishment as the convicts themselves. 

Test Pilot is about a more adventurous kind of slavery. Aeroplanes 
have got to progress in speed and power—why or whither, no one 
inquires—so the rackety young test pilot (Clark Gable) has to keep toss- 
ing them about in the sky, while his wife (Myrna Loy) sits heart-torn 
at home and his faithful mechanic (Spencer Tracy) dumbly commiserates 
with her in her anxiety. The flying scenes are brilliantly spectacular and 
the film drives along with riotous energy, but its floods of talk are 
imbued with a curious mixture of raucousness and sentimentality, and 
its two hours’ running time is much too long. 

There is no doubt that our cultured Chinese, though French films 
might puzzle him at times, would find them vastly preferable to most 
Hollywood productions. He would recognize in them the quality af a 
hand-made article as compared with a mass-production commodity. But 
an American philosopher might reply that the fine flowers of a devel- 
oped culture are gifts from the past, and that crudely youthful energies 
have to be set free to dig the soil for new cultures in the future. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


WITH its current issue (number 96) The Bodleian Quarterly Record 
completes its eighth volume and comes—alas! —to the end of its career. 
It is, however, to be replaced by a new, cheaper, and smaller paper, The 
Bodleian Library Record, which will be issued five times a year: 1n 
October, December, February, April and June. The first number will 
appear on October 15 next, and the price will be 6d. a COpy, OF 38. 4d. 
a year post free. There are special terms for life-subscribers and institu- 
tions. The ‘Notes and News” of the library, and the lists of its desiderata 
will be continued as before, but longer articles will appear only occasion- 
ally, and the classified list of accessions will be replaced by a selected list 
of newly acquired manuscripts and rare printed books. All those who 
take an interest in the Bodleian and its works will regret the passing of 
an old acquaintance, of which this last number opens with a description, 
by Mr. G. D. Hobson, of a newly discovered Romanesque binding. It 
is Parisian work of about 1140-50. Mr. Hobson writes that only 104 
bindings of this type, all of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are 
known. 
* * * 


Once again the First Edition Club has organized, in its rooms at 6 Little 
Russell Street, an exhibition of Fifty Books representing the best of the 
previous year’s publications, judged from the point of view of book- 
production. On this occasion (unlike last year) the exhibition, which was 
opened by Sir Hugh Walpole on June 2, contains no selection of 
American books. The fifty chosen books were all issued in Great Britain 
during 1937, and of most of them several copies are shown, so that it has 
been possible to display (let us say) binding, title-page, text-pages, and 
illustrations adequately. A large proportion consists, not of special 
editions or of particularly expensive books, but of good workmanship 
applied to the ordinary commercial products of the book trade. This is 
surely a sound policy, for the striking thing about modern English 
publishing is not so much the beauty of its limited editions, as the general 
improvement which has taken place in the standard of its ordinary 
products. However, I must not omit to mention, as one of the achieve- 
ments of the year, the great Nonesuch edition of Dickens, published at 
52 guineas. Of the cheaper books I think Mrs. Priestley’s anthology, A 
Book of Birds, published by Gollancz at 7s. 6d., is as good as any, being 
a very neat piece of book-making, with wood-engravings by Mr. C. F. 
Tunnicliffe which are the equal—at least—of any illustrations in this 
medium produced for some years back. Mr. Tunnicliffe is extraordinarily 
happy in catching the poise and character of birds in these engravings. 
As regards coloured illustrations it is amusing to note how effectively 
the old Shock-Headed Peter tradition is applied to This Year, Next 
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Year, by Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. Harold Jones. The exhibition 
is to remain open until August 24, except on Saturdays and Sundays. 


* * * 


These notes have to be written too early for me to be able to chronicle 
the result of the sale of the Ham House Library as a whole, but the first 
part of it, sold at Sotheby’s on May go and 31, brought in a total of 
£18,789 for 210 lots. The two highest prices were given for the 
Governayle of Helthe, 1489, printed by Caxton, and for the History of 
Jason, 1476 or 7, also printed by Caxton, each of which fetched £2,400. 
A copy of the latter was sold for £2,100 in the Ashburnham sale in 1897, 
which confirms the impression left by the Ham House books that prices 
for early printed books of this sort are more or less back to the 
standards of thirty or forty years ago, the extravagances of the post-war 
decade being, for the moment at least, over and done with. This seems 
also to be the lesson to be drawn from the £850 given for another Caxton, 
the Cordiale, or Four Last Things, 1479, when one remembers that 
another copy of it fetched £1,900 in the Britwell sale in 1919. An 
interesting purchase, made on behalf of the British Museum, was that 
of 116 leaves of The Book of Divers Ghostly Matters, printed by Caxton 
in 1491. This should contain 148 leaves, but thirty-two were stolen from 
the Ham House copy in the nineteenth century, at some date before 1858, 
and eventually came into the possession of the British Museum in 1898. 
Now the book has been completed by the Museum buying the remainder 
for £640. Two other books from Ham House, both by Stephen Hawes, 
both unique copies, and both printed by Wynkyn de Worde, The Pastime 
of Pleasure, 1509, and The Comfort of Lovers, 1511, were also acquired 
on behalf of the Museum for £200 and £350 respectively. 


Sotheby’s announce a thrilling event (for all Dickens lovers) in the sale 
of a further selection from the wonderful library of the Comte de Suzannet, 
of Lausanne, on July 11. As is well known, the Comte de Suzannet has 
been collecting Dickens letters with great success during recent years, 
and Mr. Walter Dexter has been able to make use of his treasures in the 
Nonesuch edition of the letters, now in course of publication. The whole 
of the sale on the 11th is to consist of Dickens material, including more 
than a thousand autograph letters, several manuscripts, letters relating 
to him, presentation copies of his books, and the earliest known portrait 
of him, a miniature painted by his aunt, Mrs. Barrow, in 1830, when he 
was 18. The letters begin with the wonderful series of 175 written between 
1832 and 1868 to his intimate friend Thomas Beard; these, with 22 written 
to Thomas Beard’s brother, Francis Carr Beard, who became Dickens's , 
doctor in 1859, are to be offered in a single lot. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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News about Books 


oie many readers of Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s recent auto- 


biography should assuredly welcome THE ANGLE OF ERROR 
(7s. 6d.), a collection of seventeen stories from the same pen. 
Many of the tales have an Italian background, while others 
are very diverse in character and scene; all will be found 
to be as distinctive as they are well-written. Three recent 
novels call for mention: BOHEMIAN LOVE SONG (7s. 6d.), 
a modern “Vie de Bohéme’”’, by Kenelm Foss, who shows us 
that Bohemia exists even to-day in Montparnasse and Soho ; 
LADY SPRINGMEAD (6s.) by Edith Blaikley, “a very charm- 
ing little book”, says the Times Lit. Supplement, “quite 
intensely interesting for those who can delight in the best kind of 
fantasy”, and NOW FOR THE WILDERNESS (7s. 6d.), by 
K. Balbernie, who narrates the history of the unfortunate 
Elizabeth Medora Leigh, and whose book should be missed 
by no one interested in the Byron legend. 


Mk. s. P. B. MAIS’s notable series of ““Open Air Books”’ has made 
many friends. We have just published in an attractive pocket 
edition with 24 collotype illustrations and map endpapers 
IT ISN’T FAR FROM LONDON (35. 6d.), the terrain covered 
extending from Cambridge and Horsham, as far westwards 
as Witney and Andover. Lord Alfred Douglas’s wiTHOUT 
APOLOGY (10s. 6d.), “this intensely readable and very human 
book”, as Mr. James Agate calls it, continues to sell steadily. 
Reviewing Edgar Jepson’s MEMORIES OF AN EDWARDIAN 
(5s.), the Manchester Guardian writes: “Those under thirty 
ought to read this book to see the picture of a world they 
never knew ; those over thirty might read it for the recollec- 
tion, moving at times and ever amusing, of an age that is gone.” 


A very definite public awaits a good anthology and FIFTY 
YEARS OF MODERN VERSE (6s.), an Anthology chosen by 
John Gawsworth should make a wide appeal. Two hundred 
and thirty poems by 110 poets are printed, the period covered 
taking one back to 1888, so that its scope is comprehensive 
enough to include both the poets of the ’nineties and the 
moderns. A. E. Housman is represented. 


fl Mr. Martin Secker is managing director of The Richards Press, 
whose publishing offices are situated at No. 8 Charles Street, 
St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
By the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, O.M. 


A COMMENTARY ON MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Sir 
Charles Firth. Macmillan, 215. 

Sir Charles Firth was, of course, the man 
of all others to write the perfect com- 
mentary on Macaulay’s History of 
England, and this he has done, not, alas, 
in his own lifetime, but in a posthumous 
volume of charming lectures now pub- 
lished under the skilled direction of Mr. 
Godfrey Davies, a disciple trained under 
the master’s eye. Henceforward Firth’s 
Macaulay must take its place on our 
shelves, side by side with the immortal 
history, as an indispensable companion 
and corrective. No well-conceived library 
will go without it. No serious student 
of English history in the seventeenth 
century can afford to ignore this treasury 
of curious knowledge. Macaulay was an 
omnivorous reader, but Firth had read 
everything which passed, or should have 
passed, under Macaulay’s eyes, and every 
written scrap bearing upon the period 
which has come to light since Macaulay’s 
time. The limitations of Macaulay’s 
knowledge, the deficiencies of his 
method, where he went wrong through 
ignorance, where through prejudice, 
where through his passion for castle- 
building, where through the political 
conditions of the age in which he lived, 
all this is set out in Firth’s Macaulay, 
with those qualities of substantial judg- 
ment and finished erudition which are 
characteristic of all his work. 

Macaulay has been much criticized, 
but he was by no means uncritical him- 
self. One of the most engaging features 
of his frank and manly character is that 
he recognized his own limitations. “I 
am a very unsafe model,” he writes at 


one time, alluding to his emphatic anti- 
thetical style, and again touching on the 
vogue of his history outside England— 
“I am almost as much puzzled as pleased, 
for the book is quite insular in spirit. 
There is nothing cosmopolitan about 
it.” He would, I believe, have taken 
the observations of this, the most compe- 
tent of all his critics, in very good part, 
the more so since the author is at no 
pains to conceal his sense of Macaulay’s 
astonishing achievement, and of his con- 
tribution to the enlargement of historical 
knowledge. 

A book which can stand on its con- 
tents does not fall by reason of its omis- 
sions. Macaulay’s omissions are numer- 
ous; no adequate or definite account of 
British trade or its progress, no history 
of the British colonies during the whole 
period, no treatment of European affairs, 
which, even judged by the authorities 
then accessible, can be regarded as ade- 
quate. Then there are deficiencies on 
the naval and military side. A scholar 
so curious of military and naval detail 


_as Sir Charles Firth notes the absence of 


relevant facts and figures in Macaulay's 
treatment of such incidents as the 
Sedgemoor campaign, or William’s 
march from Torbay, or the sea-fight off 
Beachy Head. Some of these omissions, 
such as the failure to deal adequately 
with European history, or to deal at all 
with the British Colonies may perhaps 
be explained, as Sir Charles Firth ex- 
plains them, by the fact that between 
1815 and 1850 England was very self- 
centred, and that Macaulay, like other 
historians, was influenced by the tenden- 
cies of his age. But however explained 
or censured, these blemishes are small 
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matters when weighed in the scale 
against the positive merits of Macaulay’s 
brilliant and original narrative. 

A more important criticism concerns 
the manner in which Macaulay is some- 
times inclined to use his evidence. 
Essentially Macaulay was an honest, 
truth-loving man, who took immense 
pains to arrive at the facts, and through 
whose labour an enormous amount of 
historical knowledge was, for the first 
time, made generally available. Yet 
errors there are, due in some cases to 
party prejudice, in others to an innate 
proclivity to rhetoric, but often also to 
the fact that in boyhood he had made so 
many hearty friendships and enmities 
among the leading historical characters 
of English history, and that the images 
of these friends and enemies were so 
strong and vivid and firmly fixed in his 
mind that subsequent study failed 
materially to alter the picture gallery 
which he had formed for the entertain- 
ment of his youth. 

“His attitude towards his authorities,” 
says Sir Charles, “‘is a little too much that 
of the advocate who cross-examines 
hostile witnesses very severely and tears 
their evidence to pieces, but is careful 
to ask no awkward questions of those 
who testify on behalf of his clients.” It 
is an illustration of this criticism that 
the Dear Bargain, a Jacobite pamphlet 
of 1690, which levels odious charges of 
miserliness against Marlborough and 
William III, is cited in evidence against 
the soldier, whom Macaulay dislikes, 
but not against the King, whom he 
admires, and whose harshness to Queen 
Mary he seems to have deliberately 
under-stated. 

Marlborough is indeed the most 
important in the comparatively short 
list of Macaulay’s thoroughly mislead- 
ing portraits, and here Sir Charles, 
writing before the publication of Mr. 


Churchill’s vehement onslaught on 
Macaulay’s treatment of his great 
ancestor, anticipates many of Mr. 


Churchill’s criticisms, and concurs, as 
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every fair-minded student must, with 
his conclusion that Marlborough has 
suffered grievous injury at the hands of 
the historian. ‘Macaulay had formed 
beforehand a clear conception of Marl- 
borough’s character; he is, therefore, 
absolutely convinced that he knows 
motives, though there is no record 
which reveals them, and _ suppresses 
facts and evidence which tell against 
his theory, The account of the Brest 
expedition is a good example of the way 
in which history should not be written.” 

Other misleading portraits are those 
of Dundee, Torrington, and William 
(mistaken for George) Penn, each of 
whom is several degrees whiter than he 
has been painted. Lovers of Walter 
Scott will be relieved to learn that they 
need no longer believe in the “seared 
conscience and adamantine heart” of 
Claverhouse. The comment of the 
Oxford critic is sweeping. “The Scot- 
tish Whigs of the next generation put 
down to Clavers most of the acts of 
cruelty committed during the period of 
repression. Of the crimes to which 
Macaulay refers he gives five examples, 
but in three of them Clavers had no 
part whatever. In the fourth he pro- 
tested against the execution of the 
victim and endeavoured to save his life. 
In the fifth case Macaulay misrepre- 
sents the statements of the authorities.” 

One of the distinguishing and original 
features of Macaulay’s history is the 
copious use which he has made of 
popular literature. Comedies and _ bal- 
lads, broadsheets, satires, and pamph- 
lets are used with great skill and pro- 
priety as evidence of popular feeling. 
Macaulay, however, is too often tempted 
to employ this type of evidence as proof 
not only of feelings but of facts. The 
clergy and gentry in the reign of Charles 
II were not quite so ignorant and ill- 
bred as they appear to be in the famous 
third chapter. ‘The historian general- 
izes,” observes Sir Charles, speaking of 
the gentry, “too much from the lower 
half of the class and makes no adequate 
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allowance for the large number of 
educated men it contained.” 

Yet when all these flaws have been 
enumerated, what splendours remain! 
Who would sacrifice this brilliant and 
vital narrative for Ranke’s account of 
the same period, better informed in 
some respects, as that excellent treatise 
is rightly accounted to be, but by com- 
parison dim and ineffectual. Macaulay 
will always, and should always be read. 
“To be a really great historian,’ he 
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observed once, “is perhaps the rarest of 
intellectual distinctions.” That rare dis- 
tinction he has fairly earned, even on 
the judgment of austere votaries of the 
scientific school. As for the general 
public, its verdict has long ago been 
recorded. Sir Charles does not exagger- 
ate when he writes that Macaulay 
“reached at once a larger circle of 
readers than Hume, or Robertson, or 
Gibbon, or any other English historian 
has done.” 


MEN, WOMEN AND IDOLS 
By R. A. Scott-James 


THREE GUINEAS. By Virginia Woolf. 

Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 
Here is Mrs. Woolf's reply to a gentle- 
man who wrote asking her opinion as 
to how war can be prevented, and 
requested that she should join and sub- 
scribe to a society whose members pledge 
themselves “to protect culture and intel- 
lectual liberty.” Before she can deal with 
this letter she has two others to answer, 
one from the honorary treasurer of a 
women’s college, asking for money with 
which to rebuild her college, another 
asking her to subscribe to a “society to 
help the daughters of educated men to 
obtain employment in the professions.” 

To Mrs. Woolf it seems a remarkable 
thing that an educated man should ask 
a woman how war can be prevented, To 
what extent, she has to consider, can she 
be regarded as qualified to answer such 
a question or to help such a cause? For 
though both she and her questioners 
come from what is known as the educated 
class, they are separated by the broad 
gulf of sex and all the inherited differ- 
ences that implies in respect of educa- 
tion, property, occupation, influence and 
tastes. Delicately, Mrs. Woolf states the 
case of the “daughters of educated men” 
by adducing the evidence of this and 
that historic person—Mary Kingsley, for 


example, who said: “I don’t know if I 
ever revealed to you the fact that being 
allowed to learn German was all the 
paid-for education I ever had. Two 
thousand pounds was spent on my 
brother’s, I still hope not in vain.” The 
world that daughters and sisters and 
wives live in has been run by educated 
men for centuries. There is some tart- 
ness in the author’s reminder to her 
correspondent that “the great majority 
of your sex are to-day in favour of war” 
(a deduction not quite fairly drawn 
from their unanimity in agreeing to 
spend £300,000,000 annually upon arms). 

At any rate, here is she, a member of 
the sex which is not allowed to fight, 
or to be on the Stock Exchange, or to 
preach sermons in church, or negotiate 
treaties, or apply the more powerful 
influences under which the world is 
arranged, called upon to give her 
opinion; and before doing so she pauses 
to consider this educated men’s world— 
that is, “the world of professional, of 
public life.” An impressive world, surely 
—St. Paul’s, the Bank of England, the 
Law Courts, the Houses of Parliament, 
the historic colleges, where for hundreds: 
of years men have been preaching, 
money-making, administering justice, 
legislating, teaching. To illustrate all 
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this, Mrs. Woolf has included in this 
volume a number of photographs—an 
Archbishop in the splendour of his vest- 
ments, a General in the magnificence of 
dress-uniform and decorations, a Prime 
Minister and Vice-Chancellor in full 
academic dress, a judge in ermine, 
barristers, priests, heralds—but the 
sisters and daughters have no gold lace 
on their breasts, or swords at their sides, 
or family coal-scuttles on their heads. 
Do they aspire to follow in that proces- 
sion? Do they, reflecting upon war and 
those other photographs of ruined 
houses and dead bodies, find the wearer 
of these sartorial splendours an impres- 
sive spectacle? “He is, on the contrary, 
a ridiculous, a barbarous, a displeasing 
spectacle.” 

All this has to be considered before 
Mrs. Woolf can consent to send her 
guinea to a women’s college. And shall 
that other guinea be sent to find employ- 
ment for professional women, to enable 
them to sell their brains for money? 
And that third guinea—for intellectual 
liberty and the defence of culture (Seule 
la culture désintéressée peut garder le 
monde de sa ruine—the French, too, 
can join in these impassioned pleas 
for culture and peace)? But what cul- 
ture, please? The culture symbolized in 
those photographs of men so splendidly 
attired—the Archbishop, the Prime 
Minister, the Vice-Chancellor? But this 
is denied to women who, only in the 
profession of authorship, enjoy real 
equality with men; and even there, 
before they can serve the cause of peace 
and culture and intellectual liberty, they 
must learn to eliminate adulterated fact 
and adulterated opinion from statements 
made in the Press, on the platform, in 
the pulpit—“You have to strip each 
statement of its money motive, of its 
power motive, of its advertisement 
motive, of its publicity motive, of its 
vanity motive.” 

Mrs. Woolf sends her third guinea— 
since she too believes in peace and 
liberty and the inviolateness of the 
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spirit—yet she must be outside those 
societies, wishing them well, but insist- 
ing that she and her kind have their 
own way of pursuing freedom, and that 
they can best help the same cause experi- 
menting “with private means in private.” 

In elaborating her argument, Mrs. 
Woolf has employed the simplest of 
language, and to make her meaning as 
clear as possible has not eschewed the 
device, so much used by Matthew 
Arnold, of repeating again and again 
the key phrases. None the less, she may 
seem elusive, for what she is exposing 
to the deadly shafts of her polite irony 
is the intricate mentality of modern 
society, with all its pomposity and fuss, 
and what she is substituting for it in her 
ideal is a fine and rare thing dependent 
on subtle perceptions. If you do not 
beforehand see something of what she 
wants you must miss most of the point 
of her satire. On the other hand, if one 
yields oneself too much to her persuasive 
and most brilliantly arranged argument, 
one may fail to see how often she begs 
the question—in premising, for ex- 
ample, that men want war because, in 
their fear, they want armaments—or in 
suggesting that all the show and cere- 
mony and humbug of public life are a 
product of the specifically male intelli- 
gence, whereas much of this just belongs 
to the technique of a ruling class, and 
has been evolved as a means of impres- 
sing, duping and subjecting the ignorant. 

But we may readily agree not only 
that a great deal that goes by the name 
of culture is spurious and artificial but 
that the very act of clubbing together 
to promote or protect it in a pretentious 
way may be offensive to the spirit and 
deleterious to true culture. Whether it 
is the case that the finer feminine intui- 
tion sees through what is hypocritical in 
public life more clearly than the male 
intelligence I am not sure; it may be 
that the feminine antipathy to abstrac- 
tions goes with a firmer sense of indivi- 
dual realities, Even if we grant that it is 
so, is Mrs. Woolf justified in begging 
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women—who, like certain men, wish 
to prevent war—to hold themselves aloof 
from associative action, to “remain out- 
side” and experiment “with private 
means in private”? In fact, the very 
language she employs seems to be a 
contradiction of her argument. She 
keeps on saying that “we”’—‘we 
daughters of educated men’—must 
“press for” this, must “bind ourselves” 
to that, must “make it our business to” 
. . - positively urging these now emanci- 
pated ones to associate themselves to- 
gether for certain ends, just as men 
have always done for their ends. 
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It is always difficult to reconcile the 
social life with the contemplative life, 
the public with the private, the outer 
and the inner in the order of things. The 
prophet and the hermit both have their 
place, even though most prophets have 
been false prophets and most hermits 
self-indulgent egoists. But because most 
of us are not in much danger of pursu- 
ing the esoteric life of the spirit to 
excess it is all to the good that we 
should have Mrs. Woolf exposing the 
falsities of the idols of the forum, and 
putting the emphasis, so cogently and 
eloquently, on the other side. 


MR. GOGARTY’S POEMS 
By Edwin Muir 


OTHERS TO ADORN. By Oliver 
St. John Gogarty. Preface by W. B. 
Yeats. Foreword by AE and Horace 
Reynolds. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gogarty has been badly served by 

his friends, or unwisely cosseted by his 

publishers. The preface by Mr. Yeats is 

a paragraph taken from the introduction 

to “The Oxford Book of Modern Verse.” 

The foreword by the late AE is the 

tribute of a well-wisher. But “Gogarty in 

the flesh,” by Mr. Horace Reynolds, is 

a strange introduction to a volume by 

one whom Mr. Yeats thinks “one of the 

great lyric poets of our age.”” Here we are 
obsequiously shown the brilliant sur- 
geon, the swift driver of cars, the athlete 

(“Gogarty bested me by no mean margin 

in the standing broad jump, and he could 

have easily bested a better man than I”), 

the airman, the social figure, “‘the author 

of the great limericks,” the man of cul- 
ture (“Gogarty gave me his memories of 
the poets, Greek, Latin, Scotch, English, 
and Irish”), and the hero (“Gogarty be- 
lieves in the magnificent adventure of 
life, which, like Taillefer, he charges with 
ardour, juggling his sword, a feather in 
his cap, a song on his lips”). And finally 


the poet: “Almost daily his poetry grows 
more gay and arch, more musical in its 
tune, swifter and surer in its choriambic 
dance, more beautiful in its expression of 
the delights Nature offers to the inviting 
eye.” After this, anything that a reviewer 
can say must sound tame. 

The poems in this volume all show 
a high level of accomplishment, but 
they easily persuade the reader that 
Mr. Gogarty does, and does very well, 
all the other things which Mr. Reynolds 
says he does. Except for two or three of 
them, they are finished conventional 
verse, or trifles. The trifles are sometimes 
gracefully turned, as for instance the four 
lines “To the Moon.” The level of 
metrical execution is fairly well repre- 
sented by: 


Soldier of Rome, well trained and hard, 
Who dwelt in Britain once and warred, 
With no outlandish creed to mar 

The stern salvation of the war, 


which might have been written by any 
good Parnassian poet, if it were not for 
“dwelt.” Mr. Gogarty is always being 
caught by literary associations, when an 
original image is on the point of growing: 
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The Spring that comes before the Spring 
And waits while boughs are thin and bare, 

A deepened light, a quickening, 
Annunciation in the air, 

Delights me more, though cold and brief, 

Than buds abounding, and the leaf. 


“Annunciation” takes all the freshness 
from this picture; literary associations, 
used in this way, are a sign that the writer 
is not serious. The elegance of the last 
line is that of a well-cut suit. 

There is one exquisite poem in the 
book, “The Plum Tree by the House,” 
delicious in its movement, vivid and 
fresh, perfectly natural: 


There must be things which never shall 
Be matched or made symmetrical 
On Earth or in the Air. 


This poem has an individual radiant 
beauty and could only have been written 
by Mr. Gogarty. But still better is the 
fine poem, “To a Cock,” in which Mr. 
Gogarty’s love for classical allusions only 
adds wit and power to the treatment: 


Colours of dawn and joy 
That with delight destroy : 
Your body all a Troy 

To house desire. . . 


Strange that a small brown hen 
Should charm you thus! For men 
Great Beauty shines, as when 

The Argive valleys 
Bore her limbs for whom Greece 
For ten years knew no peace, 
Or our own Western seas 

Bore Grace O’ Malley’s. 


This poem is transfigured out of mere 
prettiness by having in it something of 
“the author of the great limericks.” It is 
unique and almost perfect. It is worth a 
thousand lines such as: 


Tall unpopular men 

Slim proud women who move 

As women walked in the islands when 
Temples were’ built to love. 

I sing to you. With you 

Beauty at best can live. . . . 


Mr. Yeats can almost make us believe 
such nonsense, but nobody else can. 
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MAILLOL AS ILLUS- 
TRATOR 


DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. By Longus. 
Translated by George Thornley, 1657. 
Illustrated with woodcuts by Aristide 
Maillol. Hand-printed by Philippe 
Gonin for A. Zwemmer. 250 copies. 
& Bn ; 

In his illustrations M. Maillol can give 
full play toa whole side of his nature 
which he is forced in his sculpture to sup- 
press. A bent for story-telling, ornament, 
pattern, affectation, which was to be seen 
in his early paintings, is out of place in 
sculpture; and it is a sense of freedom, a 
feeling of relaxation and a bursting of 
energy into shallower, easier streams, that 
give his illustrations a tenderness and 
excited happiness which is not to be 
found in the powerful, straining masses 
of his sculpture. Relaxation combined 
with complete mastery of a rare tech- 
nique; for it is by his sculptor’s intimacy 
with the human form, understanding and 
respect for his medium and certainty in 
cutting that he gives strength to the grace 
and delicacy of the woodcuts. 

In this lovely book, perhaps his best, 
they are inspired by Longus’s charm- 
ing erotic tale, here most readable in a 
seventeenth-century translation, beauti- 
fully hand-printed on specially made 
paper, and bound in heavy parchment. 
The cuts are printed in a paler ink than 
the letterpress, to lighten the page. About 
the size of a 7s. 6d. novel, the book is 
made for handling. My copy at least, I 
fear, will not long remain clean. 


ARMIDE OppE 
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THE GLADSTONE TRADITION 
By the Marquess of Lothian 


GLADSTONE. By Erich Eyck, Ph.D. 

Allen and Unwin. 155. 
There is probably no British statesman 
during the last two hundred years who 
exercised a more commanding influence 
over public opinion than William 
Ewart Gladstone. For more than sixty 
years his untiring industry, his tremen- 
dous oratory, his administrative ability, 
his moral fervour, his constantly expand- 
ing sense of popular needs, his passionate 
protests against injustice, the vehement 
part that he took in all the major events 
and controversies of the period, made 
him the outstanding and most dynamic 
figure of the Victorian century. Only 
Disraeli stood in rivalry with him and 
he could not compete with Gladstone in 
his power of popular appeal or in the in- 
tensity of feeling and loyalty he aroused. 

Yet since the Great War, at any rate, 
Gladstone has lost the immense signifi- 
cance he once had. It seems difficult to 
understand why he towered so mightily 
in his time. The sayings of Disraeli 
spring more readily to the mind, his 
policies seem more relevant to those of 
the present day. To some degree this 
may be due to the absence of any good, 
single-volume biography. Few people 
are now prepared to begin, far less 
to finish, Morley’s immense, and not 
wholly satisfactory, three-volume life, 
and Gladstone’s own prodigious speeches 
seldom lend themselves to short and 
pithy quotation. If so Dr. Eyck’s 
excellent study may set him once more 
in his true perspective. For it is the 
result of profound study; has a clear 
grasp of the movement of persons and 
events, and yet brings out vividly those 
deep moral and emotional springs of 
Gladstone’s nature which were the cause 
of the irresistible impact which he made 
both on his contemporaries and on 
public opinion in his time. 

But there has been another reason for 


this temporary eclipse of Gladstone’s 
name. For more than twenty years we 
have been living in a period when moral 
values in public life, values which were 
the mainspring of his character and 
action, have been largely overwhelmed 
by the situation in which the world finds 
itself. The emotions which have been 
recently stirred by the bombings in 
Spain and China, by brutal repres- 
sions of individual and religious liberty 
in Germany and Russia, by the rape 
of Abyssinia, are the same emotions 
to which Gladstone addressed his fiery 
appeals over the Bulgarian atrocities, 
the prisons of Naples, or the rights of 
nations struggling to be free, so that, 
as Dr. Eyck says, his world-wide reputa- 
tion largely rested on the fact that he 
had “never learned to tolerate injustice 
in silence.” As the spokesman of moral 
conscience as against a cynical acquies- 
cence in “things as they are’’ Gladstone 
was unsurpassed. But these were days 
when Britain was absolutely secure 
behind the shield of the navy, when 
the supremacy of that navy gave stability 
and a long era of peace to the world, 
when such wars as were fought were 
relatively small, and before the poss- 
ibility of such catastrophes as world war 
between nations organized for aerial 
and “total” war had been dreamt of, 
far less experienced. What sobers us 
to-day is the realization that the price 
of moral indignation, however righteous, 
may be the risk of paying this wholly dis- 
proportionate price of world war. Even 
Gladstone, in office, was often forced to 
adjust his policy to the means at his 
disposal, which explains much of his 
contemporary reputation as a hypoctite. 

Yet the moral principle in public life, 
which to Gladstone was the breath of 
life, is as vital as ever. And it is because 
we seem imprisoned in those calculating 
expediences which are thrust upon us by 
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modern international anarchy in a world 
in which the old security has been des- 
troyed by science and machinery and 
their conquest of time and space, that 
this new life of Gladstone is so valuable 
to-day. It is a re-revelation of the moral 
values which must be restored if civiliza- 
tion itself is to survive, though their 
application to human needs must be 
worked out anew, because the practical 
need of this age is not more freedom and 
self-determination for nations, but their 
integration not into a League but a true 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The story of Gladstone’s practical life 
still reads like a miracle. He entered Par- 
liament in 1832—a vehement Tory, and 
a champion of the doctrine that the 
Church of England should dominate 
the State. After an apprenticeship with 
Peel, he moved steadily to the Left 
until he became the leader of the Liberal 
Party, and the first statesman to under- 
stand how to appeal to the newly 
enfranchised electorate or to understand 
the new nationalism. In all the con- 
troversies of the time he took a strong 
and vehement line, whether it concerned 
Palmerston’s adventures in foreign policy, 
the issue of franchise reform, the attitude 
to be taken in the Danish and Franco- 
Prussian wars, or South Africa after 
Majuba or the Sudan after Gordon. 
Having thus created modern liberalism 
he spent a tempestuous old age in trying 
to heal the Irish problem by Home Rule. 
For more than sixty years he was in the 
forefront of every battle, shrank from 
no responsibility, followed fiercely the 
leading of his own conscience, worked 
indefatigably until he was master of 
every subject with which he had to deal, 
and was kept in the forefront of the 
Parliamentary and political stage both 
by his capacity for action and by his 
torrential but majestic oratory. 

I will venture the prophecy that before 
long he will once more become a signifi- 
cant prophet of the moral values to 
which mankind must return if it is to 
be saved. 
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CHINA AT PEACE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIVING. By 

Lin Yutang. Heinemann. 153s. 

Dr. Lin Yutang, a Chinese scholar 
writing in perfect English from New 
York, is the exact obverse of the Western 
hustler whose feverish efficiency cult 
drives him in pursuit of goals which 
he can never stop to enjoy even when 
he reaches them. In China, Dr. Lin 
Yutang says, we are not concerned to 
torture our minds with the problems of 
the universe or to penalize our bodies 
in the service of moral ideals. And so 
we have time for the art of living—for 
“the enjoyment of ourselves, of home 
life, of trees, flowers, clouds, winding 
rivers and falling cataracts ...a gay 
party or a family reunion, an outig on 
a beautiful spring day.” 

It is a charming philosophy, a neces- 
sary corrective to the puritanical pur- 
posiveness of the West, but will it do 
as an alternative? The man who refuses 
to trouble himself with anything beyond 
the experience of the moment is always 
inclined to claim a monopoly of common 
sense, but actually his outlook is no less 
selective than the outlook of the man 
who, gazing at to-morrow, loses sight of 
to-day. For Western human beings, at 
any rate, the world exists not only as an 
object of contemplation: with equal 
immediacy it poses questions and issues 
summonses to action, and these are also 
part of the enjoyment of life. But Dr. 
Lin Yutang’s book, approached in a 
leisurely spirit, offers a variety of delight- 
ful reading, and its frequent inclusion 
of passages translated from poets and 
sages and story-tellers of the past throws 
an intimate light on the moods and 
manners of Chinese ladies and gentle- 
men through the ages. This certainly is 
the way of life which the Chinese have 
always aspired to cultivate, though the 
number of them free to do so has always 
been small and just now must be smaller 
still. 
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MADAME TABOUIS’S LIFE OF CAMBON 


By Harold 


THE LIFE OF JULES CAMBON. By 

Geneviéve Tabouis. Cape. 155s. 

This is a creditable attempt to restore 
the French reputation for biography. 
Hitherto, Clemenceau, Sadi Carnot, 
Paul Cambon, Jules Ferry and the rest 
have had not only no Boswells but not 
even creditable biographers. Genevieve 
Tabouis is, I believe, a niece of Jules 
Cambon and therefore, per se, well 
qualified to reveal the man as well as the 
diplomat. I am not sure that she does 
both, though this is certainly not the 
fault of the translator, Mr. C. F. 
Atkinson, who has certainly done well. 
But there is, none the less, something 
lacking. I am inclined to reckon it a 
want in the subject as well as in the 
biographer. The only literary success of 
Jules Cambon was, I think, his book Le 
Diplomate, in which he recalled, and 
incidentally illustrated, Choiseul’s re- 
mark, “The truth told sometimes force- 
fully, always gracefully.” This seems to 
me an epitome of Jules Cambon. 
Sometimes he had force, and always 
grace, but it is the former quality, not 
the latter, which lends ultimate interest 
to a man. And he did not possess the 
first in full measure. 

The youth of Jules is charmingly 
described, especially his dependence on 
his mother and his brother Paul. But I 
miss a pregnant hint, which I heard 
nearly forty years ago now in a lecture 
by Lord Acton. “The present French 
Ambassador at Rome,” he said, “is 
M. Barrére, and he is not the only 
French diplomat who is reproducing 
to-day the diplomatic qualities of a 
famous revolutionary family.” He 
referred, of course, to the two Cambons, 
both already on the stairway of fame. 
I have not noted that our biographer 
ever refers to the famous Jacobin 
ancestor, the financier of the early 
revolution, the man of breadth and 
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grasp whom Napoleon learned to appre- 
ciate. How is it that the biographer 
omits to do so? Past history hardly 
seems her strong point, for on page 22 
we get a reference to Ollivier as the 
great peacemaker in 1870, yet in point 
of fact it was Ollivier who insisted on 
an apology from the King of Prussia. 
It is true that his insistence did not 
come to light because the demand for 
“guarantees” preceded it and caused 
the war. But, if “guarantees” had not 
done it Ollivier’s demand for an apology 
would. And he therefore was certainly 
not as pacific as he is here represented. 
If Jules Cambon really derived any 
impressions from this period as is 
alleged (pp. 22-23), it must have been 
of the folly, lightness and impulsive- 
ness of the whole entourage of 
Napoleon III, including Ollivier. In- 
deed, it seems to have escaped the bio- 
grapher, though she quotes it on page 
222, that the real lesson Jules derived 
from the crisis of 1870 was to follow 
rather the traditions of M. de Talley- 
rand, who said “No zeal!” The young 
Jules was much influenced by Thiers and 
also by Ferry, the most impressive French 
statesman of his generation. 

Here is an anecdote characteristically 
French. Herbert von Bismarck and the 


-older Biilow were in France in 1878 at 


the Variétés, along with Jules, to see the 
antics of the great comic artiste, Judie. 
She was disguised as a soldier and 
indulged in an impudent gesture to- 
wards an officer. Bismarck leaned over 
to Biilow and said without lowering his 
voice: ‘We should not allow that to be 
played in Berlin.” “I [says Jules] cannot 
describe the painful impression it made 
on me at the time” (p. 41). Revanche 
was present then even to this mild 
spirit, and in his one written work Le 
Diplomate he recalls complacently, 
“on the eve of the war of 1914 the 
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diplomacy of the Republic was second 
to none,” and he singles out for special 
mention his own brother Paul and 
Barrére. If he had added his own name 
he would have mentioned a trio of 
really important French diplomats, all 
of whom, as Acton says, derived their 
abilities from revolutionary ancestors of 
fame. 

I am not really very impressed with 
Jules Cambon’s career as Ambassador in 
the United States (Chapter III). I think 
most diplomats could have ended the 
Spanish-American War in a_ tactful 
manner, if asked to oblige as a neutral. 
It was a case where even Spaniards had 
to make peace. On the other hand, I 
think on his arrival in Washington 
that he did really make his reputation 
as a diplomatist. A foolish American 
hostess said to him: “And you, Monsieur 
Ambassadeur, are you for America or 
for Spain?” “I replied with a bow and 
a smile: “Thanks, no, mademoiselle, 
neither tea nor chocolate... .’ My 
diplomatic colleagues were delighted, 
and at once my position was estab- 
lished.” (p. 86.) We learn that Jules 
was much astonished to see Mrs. 
McKinley fall, during an address by 
her husband, and be borne off by two 
gigantic men holding her head and 
feet. Jules adds: “Nevertheless, no 
newspaper, in describing the ceremony 

. made any allusion to this inci- 
dent . .. in Europe. I doubt if such 
reticence would have been possible.” 
(p. 90.) One lesson of much value he did 
learn. The Secretary of State, Mr. Day, 
said to Jules one day: “Who is the 
Government of the United States?” 
(p. 95) and he came to believe that 
it was sometimes the President, some- 
times the Senate, sometimes the Supreme 
Court, and sometimes the Press, but 
never one power alone. This knowledge 
proved useful to him at Versailles in 
1919, for he disbelieved (and rightly) in 
Wilson’s ability to coerce the Senate or 
to keep the United States aligned or 
united with Europe. 
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The great time for Jules was undoubt- 
edly in Berlin, where he was from the 
year 1907 for seven years. Neither here 
nor elsewhere does Jules give the 
impression of a personality with ideas 
or even of remarkable force. His brother 
Paul for instance was clearly a man of 
more constructive mind and of more 
abiding influence. Yet it is questionable 
if Paul could have done as well as Jules 
at Berlin during the crisis of Agadir, 
which forms the theme of Chapter VI. 
During the months of July, August and 
September of the year 1911 Jules was 
within a hair’s breadth of war on half a 
dozen occasions. A single false step, even 
a hasty word, might have caused the 
guns to go off. He earned the eulogy of 
Baron Beyens. “A subtlety of mind that 
penetrated the thoughts of his interlo- 
cutors, a promptitude in attack that no 
riposte could unhorse, a coolness that 
no incident found wanting.” (p. 159.) 
Even so, he was not perhaps a great 
man, but he was the right man. Kiderlen- 
Waechter was a bluff hearty Swabian, 
who had started by the colossal blunder 
of sending the Panther to Agadir. But he 
was a big man in his way. He saw the 
difficulties of Jules, who sometimes was 
not supplied with adequate instructions, 
and sometimes had to suffer from the 
double politique of Caillaux. But he 
overcame all obstacles—and preserved 
as a memento of the crisis a photo- 
graph inscribed as follows: “To his 
terrible adversary and dear friend, in 
memory of the obstinate wrestle made 
pleasant by the personality of the wrestler 
in the summer of 1911. All’s well that 
ends well. A. Kiderlen.” (p. 144.) This 
was the greatest success of his life, and 
due to his capacity to stonewall. In 
after years, when I saw Jules Cambon 
at the Peace Conference, he seemed old 
and tired. He could be lively and adroit 
when roused, but was weary with age 
and exertion, very different from the 
man whose cool head and unerring 
hand saved France from disaster in 
1911. 
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THE SKIPPING SPIRIT 
By Gordon: Craig 


EDWARD LEAR. By Angus Davidson. 

Murray. 15s. 

The Old Man of Dundee, the Young 
Lady of Hull, and the Old Person of 
Dutton are once more in the news. Mr. 
Angus Davidson, in giving Edward Lear 
a puff in a book, has puffed them all 
back to Town... there to do what 
they ever did, and that is: entertain the 
bun-eaters in London while Edward 
Lear, that great owl, once more escapes 
to the Coast of Coromandel. As he always 
did, and will always do, for few there are 
who, reading this book, will discover 
Lear, although this is at last his Bio- 
graphy in little. 

If it was pleasant to know Mr. Lear it 
is fossful to feel that this elusive being 
will manage so that we never do know 
Mr. Lear. It is perplexing to find Mr. 
Lear now in Italy, now Corfu—off to 
Constantinople—back to Calabria—now 
Greece—now Jerusalem and to be unable 
to catch up with him. He visited Basili- 
cata in 1847 but ten years earlier had 
seen Milan, Florence and Rome. Lived 
in Rome from 1838 to ’48—in Corfu from 
1855, to ’58—again in Rome from 1858 
to ’60—again in Corfu from 1861 to ’64: 
and all the time walking all over the 
place—at Gaza, on the Riviera, in Greece 
and in Fgypt, all round Calabria... 
and this as long ago as 1847, when no 
one knew Calabria but the Calabresi. On 
25th July, 1847, Edward Lear stood on 
the coast of Messina and, looking across 
the straits to the opposite shore, heard, 
or liked to think he heard, the large dogs 
barking in Reggio Calabria, for so the 
guide-books told him, “you shall hear the 
great dogs barking across the straits and 
see the lofty cloud-topped Aspromonte 
and the pearl-pale cliffs of Bagnara.” 

His whole life seems to have been a 
useless one—that is to say, he lived, doing 
as little as possible, lest he should forget 
life. Always drawing and painting places 
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—drawing and painting daily, for the 
sake of life, not at all for the sake of any 
foolish or lesser ambition. Walking on 
the tips of his toes—feeling he wasn't 
wanted—he travels and sketches and 
writes his admirable English. 

“Do you think,” he writes to Tenny- 
son, “do you think there is a Pharmouse 
or a Nin somewhere near you, where 
there would be a big room looking to 
the North, so that I could paint in it 
quietly and come and see you and Mrs. 
Tennyson promiscuously?” 

Mr. Davidson explains why he intro- 
duced nonsense words and spelling into 
his letters—but after one has read the 
explanation and pondered awhile, one 
is aware that Lear has eluded us again. 

The truth is that, being an artist, he 
can only be found in his work: and here 
in a passage from one of his books I find 
him not quoted by Mr. Davidson: 


August 18, 1847. Long before sunrise. 
Once more upon the road. . . . All nature 
was deep grey and brown—no rock lit up 
by the yet hidden sun. .. . 

To the house of Don Mario Asciutti we 
went, and found a large mansion. . . . The 
famiglia Asciutti were polite and most 
friendly ; there were two smart sons, just 
come from college at Naples ; a serene and 
silent father ; and last, not least, an ener- 
getic and astute grandsire, before whose 
presence all the rest were as nothing. The 
Nonno Asciutti was voluble, and with an 
overpowering voice. . 

In the large dining-room were assembled 
many female and juvenile Asciutti. The 
ladies spoke nothing during dinner, and the 
whole weight of the oral entertainment fell 
on the erudite grandfather, who harangued 
loftily from his place at the end of the 
table. . . 

“Tt would be better,” said the authori- 
tative elder, “if there were no such thing as 
meat—nobody ought to eat any meat... . 
No good Christian ought to eat flesh—-and 
why? The quadruped works for man 
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while alive, and it is a shame to devour him 
when dead. The sheep gives wool, the ox 
ploughs, the cow gives milk, the goat cheese.” 

“Cosa fanno per noi i lepri ?”” whispered 
one of the grandsons. 

“Statevi zitt’ !”’ shouted the orator. “But 
fish,’ continued he, “‘what do they do for 
us? Does a mullet plough? Can a prawn 
give milk? Has a tunny any wool? No. 
Fish, and birds, also, were therefore created 
to be eaten.” 

A wearisome old man was the Asciutti 
Nonno! but the alarming point of his 
character was yet to be made known to us. 
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No sooner, dinner being over, did we make 
known our intention of proceeding to sleep 
at Gioiosa, than . . . “Ocielo !Orabbia ! 

. .? screamed the Nonno, in a paroxysm 
of rage. “What have I done that you will 
not stay ?. How can I bear such an insult ! 
Since Calabria was Calabria, no such 
affront has ever been offered to a Calabrian!” 

In vain we tried to assuage the grandsire’s 
fury . . . the wrathful old gentleman, 
having considerably endangered the furni- 
ture by kicks and thumps, finally rushed 
downstairs in a frenzy, greatly to our 
discomfiture. 


THE THOUGHT OF T. E. HULME 
By Hugh TA. Fausset 


T. E. HULME. By Michael Roberts. 

Faber. 10s. 6d. 
“Since Hulme’s Speculations appeared 
in 1924,” writes Mr. Michael Roberts, 
“an increasing number of readers have 
found in them an articulate statement 
and a justification of their growing 
dislike of romanticism in literature, 
Utopianism in politics and hedonism in 
ethics.” Hulme, he admits, was not a 
very original thinker. Indeed most of his 
statements were borrowed. But the ideas 
he borrowed ran counter to the prevail- 
ing current of thought in England. He 
expressed them with brilliant trenchancy, 
and they are far less contradictory and 
incoherent than they at first sight appear. 

Mr. Roberts is perhaps rather too 
painstaking in tracing the various 
threads of Hulme’s thought back to 
their source in Husserl and Dilthey, 
Pascal and Bergson, G. E. Moore, 
Worringer, Lasserre and Sorel. This re- 
sults in a certain amount of repetition. 
But by no other method, perhaps, could 
he have come to such close grips with 
the thought which he has expounded so 
industriously and corrected, where it 
needed correcting, by critical comments 
which often reveal unusual creative in- 
sight. Hulme, of course, waged incessant 
war on romanticism. Romantic art, as he 
saw it, was an expression of a belief in 


man’s natural perfectibility, classical art 
of a feeling for the tension that is funda- 
mental to all valuable activity, of the 
precarious struggle between good and 
evil, form and chaos in which man par- 
ticipates. All his criticism of romanticism 
and humanism was based on the belief 
that man is fundamentally and inher- 
ently imperfect, and that he can appre- 
hend perfection, but never attain it. 
Such an outlook was certainly a salu- 
tary corrective to the prevalent view 
that man was automatically progressing 
towards perfection on the human plane. 
But as Hulme held and expounded it, 
it was neither as religious nor as classical 
as he claimed. He was, in fact, too tem- 
peramentally hostile to romanticism to 
dissociate what was true in it from what 
was false. 

Or, as Mr. Roberts puts it: “When 
Hulme attacks an error he is always 
inclined to assume that its opposite must 
be true; he seldom asks whether it is 
based on a false antithesis.” Thus he 
counters the view that man is naturally 
good by insisting that he is naturally 
bad. He might, indeed, have argued 
with justice that the romantic and the 
humanist had falsified the meaning of 
Jesus's words, “Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,” by 
overlooking the inner struggle, the revo- 
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lutionary transformation of self, which 
is a condition of advance into the new 
order of such perfection. But to deny the 
innate divinity in man involves as false 
a view of human nature as to disregard 
the fact of sin. And by trying to set up 
religion and romanticism as opposites, 
Hulme often involved himself, as Mr. 
Roberts shows, in contradiction and con- 
fusion. It was characteristic of him, for 
example, to follow Sorel in making 
violence one of the absolute values 
through confusing it with heroism. And 
the confusion arose through his hatred 
of the liberal pacifism which evaded the 
challenge of evil. This blinded him to 
the possibility of a profounder paci- 
fism based on an unshrinking vision 
of the evil in life that had to be 
met, and truly heroic, not in resisting 
it with violence, but in striving to re- 
deem it creatively by self-sacrifice and 
love. 
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Mr. Roberts traces the same bias in 
Hulme’s theory of poetry which, in his 
dislike of vagueness and obscurantism, 
he made more mechanical and more 
conscious than it can ever be. “Intend- 
ing to sweep out the ‘infinite,’ he gets rid 
of everything that is invisible and in- 
tangible.” And his attempt to define 
imagination as a kind of more elabor- 
ate fancy cannot bear critical scrutiny. 
But the value of Mr. Roberts’s later 
chapters, and particularly of the two 
last, lies as much in his completing as 
in his criticism of Hulme’s thought. 
Hulme’s work, as he claims, helps us to 
understand the change that is happening 
in our time. And by going beyond and 
beneath it, he shows how we may pass 
through the pessimism of romantic dis- 
illusion to a faith which is rooted in 
reality, and how the tragedy of life may 
be redeemed for us in a vision of the 
divine comedy. 


DANIEL O’CONNELL 
By Desmond Fitzgerald 


KING OF THE BEGGARS: a Bio- 
graphy of Daniel O’Connell. By Sean 
O’Faoldin. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 

Up to twenty-five years ago Daniel 
Q’Connell still lived in Irish imagina- 
tion and memory as a demi-god. In 
country cottages and in poor dwellings 
in the cities his picture was the almost 
inevitable decoration. But, in the mean- 
time, all that has been changed. In so 
far as we have not forgotten him, we 
are ready to accept the English estimate 
of him as a supreme demagogue, who 
saw the enslaved misery and resultant 
ignorance of his own people as a means 
to his own rise to power. 

Mr. O’Faoldin belongs to that genera- 
tion of Irishmen who rejected O’Connell, 
and the power and thrill of this bio- 
graphy comes from the fact that the 
innate greatness of his subject has, as it 
were, imposed itself upon the author, and 
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through him upon us, with moving and 
tragic force. Reading the book, one rea- 
lizes that the adoration and passionate 
devotion given by the Irish people to their 
leader was not a tribute to his skill in 
playing upon their emotions, or in play- 
ing up to their ignorance, but the result 
of an intuitive knowledge that a man of 
great heart and great genius had devoted 
his life and his gifts to their service. 
With imaginative insight Mr. 
O’Faoldin recreates the misery and 
degradation of the Ireland into which 
O’Connell was born. For more than a 
century the Irish race had been crushed 
almost without hope of redemption. 
The vast majority lived in sub-human 
conditions. He realizes the greatness of 
the man who could give his spirit to 
such a people and weld them together 
into a force that cowed their enemy 
masters. It is this that gives to “King of 
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the Beggars” something of the quality 
of a novel by Dostoievsky. 

At the same time it seems that the 
author has not entirely escaped from 
certain preconceived ideas. He assumes 
that the Tlight of the Wild Geese left 
in Ireland none but peasants and their 
English masters. Again he seems to 
assume that none but a peasant could 
espouse the cause of the downtrodden 
people. He probably attributes the 
“vulgarity” of @Connell’s: methods to 
huis peasant origin. The truth is that the 
O Connells were a “good” family. Some 
members had fled with the Wild Geese, 
and some had remained at home as 
small landowners. Daniel could count 
among his near relatives a Count 
O'Connell and a general in the army 
of the King of France. Like other 
members of the Catholic landowning 
class he was educated at St. Omer and 
Douay. His diary reveals that as a 
student he decided that his work was to 
be—not to distinguish himself, but to 
serve his country. One might say that 
he was too much of an aristocrat to 
direct his genius to self-seeking, and too 
much of an aristocrat to be ashamed to 
proclaim that those poor helots who 
were the mass of the Irish people were 
his own people. 

The ruiers of Ireland were disgusted 
by his failure to conform with their 
standards of respectability. O’Connell’s 
crudeness was not necessarily the result 
of an inability to adapt himself to their 
standards, but rather an arrogant refusal 
to accept those standards that were so 
obviously compatible with rank injustice. 

On the strength of notes in O’Con- 
nell’s diary (written before he was 
twenty-two) that suggest a leaning to- 
wards the deism of the period, Mr. 
© Taolain seems to throw doubt on 
O'Connell's Catholic orthodoxy during 
the greater part of his life. This is 
surprising. That orthodoxy is abund- 
antly clear. Rising at 4 a.m., his first act 
was to pray. ‘Those who knew him knew 
him as a religious man. Amongst his 
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books belonging to the present reviewer 
those that deal with Catholic apologetics 
are clearly the ones that he read con. 
stantly. His refusal to accept any chal- 
lenge to a duel after the duel with 
D'Esterre was clearly because of the 
teaching of the Church, though at that 
time many otherwise good Catholics 
would have failed under that test. His 
letters to his daughter when she was 
tempted to despair not only reveal a 
profound and passionate faith, but 
reveal also a profound knowledge of 
Catholic teaching. 

Even without that entry in the diary 
one might have assumed some such 
doubts in the young O’Connell at that 
age. But Mr. O’Faolain shows a singular 
lack of understanding of the whole 
religious side of his subject. He appears 
to be surprised that the Catholic 
O’Connell should affirm religious toler- 
ance and that he should say that there 
was good in every religion. Any edu- 
cated Catholic could have enlightened 
him on these points. Again, he seems 
to think that an early statement of 
O'Connell that sins against faith are 
more serious than sins against morality 
implies a certain antinomianism and 
blindness of conscience. Certainly there 
are many of O’Connell’s acts that in 
different circumstances might be re- 
garded as unscrupulous. But they must 
be viewed in the circumstances of the 
time. If he poured out scurrility on 
witnesses we have to remember that he 
was dealing with perjurers in corrupt 
courts. He was fighting for men’s lives 
and for justice. 

O’Connell was no saint. His human 
faults were many. Mr. O’Faoldin does 
not underestimate them. But even in 
stressing them he reveals the true and 
great nobility of the man. That is one 
of the reasons why this is a memorable 
biography. Mr. O’Faolain has not only 
given back a great Irishman to Ireland, 
but also a great European to the world. 
And in doing this he has given us a most 
enthralling book. 
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HARDY’S LITERARY BACKGROUND 


By Sylva 


THOMAS HARDY: A Study of his 
Writings and their Background. By 
William R. Rutland, B.Litt., D.Phil. 
Blackwell. 21s. 

It is a tribute to the stature of Thomas 

Hardy that the critic who elects to inter- 

pret him has rarely, if ever, tried to deal 

comprehensively with every aspect. From 
the historical and the artistic points of 
view too much of variety emerges for 
that to be practicable. In the complete 

Hardy are comprised a concocter of in- 

tricate serial stories, a: novelist with a 

chosen locality, a shockingly rebellious 

Victorian in both science and morals, a 

heavily brooding philosopher, a lyric 

poet, and a dramatist too ambitious to 
select any setting smaller than Europe 
and the Spirit-world. Each of these 
aspects has its several angles. They have 
not been altogether neglected during 
the last thirty years. Now comes Dr. 
Rutland, dragging along a sub-title that 
almost claims some attempt at finality; 
the word “background” might imply 
such endless vistas! But we may calm 
our fears: in this book we no more 
have the whole of Hardy than in those 
more popular geographical explorations 
across Dorset and around the greater 

Wessex. 

Dr. Rutland is explorative, but in one 
direction only. He had the good fortune 
to begin his studies in Hardy’s library 
at Max Gate before it was dispersed. 
Thereafter, he willingly binds himself to 
a complex scrutiny of literary sources, 
and proves each of his conclusions by 
laying a finger on a printed text. This 
makes for careful going and a judgment 
so temperate that the most perverse of 
readers would be hard put to it to quar- 
rel with him. There is no doubt that 
Dr. Rutland really admires his Hardy, 
yet he avoids being tempted to desert 
his books for any blossoming of imagina- 
tive insight, such as that which pro- 
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vided warmth and humanity in Lionel 
Johnson’s first and justly honoured 
critical inquiry, and in Professor Aber- 
crombie’s study of 1912. The present 
work is a frankly academic performance, 
and, as such, very skilfully managed. 

For the purposes of his study, the 
author rightly assumes his subject's 
greatness to be generally accepted, so 
that major criticism concerns him not 
at all. His plan is first to examine the 
literary and philosophical influences on 
Hardy’s mind and writing, then to sur- 
vey the novels in their order, leading 
at last to a closer examination of the 
Dynasts. Of the novels he has little to 
say that was not already known, except 
for tracing fragments of the “lost” first 
work, The Poor Man and The Lady. It 
is in the chapters concerning “back- 
ground” that new material, or at least 
a new (though not original) method of 
approach, is to be found. Here the 
authors Hardy read and studied are 
passed in review. With the Bible first 
and William Barnes an easy second, 
other significant authors are Shelley 
and Keats, Wordsworth, Crabbe and 
Swinburne. Perhaps Carlyle should have 
been included. The budding of his 
philosophy is traced back to thinkers 
such as Huxley, J. S. Mill and Leslie 
Stephen, the Greek drama playing its 
obvious part. 

This form of intellectual detective 
story, that consists in tracking down 
quotations and echoes from the above- 
named writers and establishing the 
genesis of ideas, can be laboured to 
the point of denying an author his own 
thought. Dr. Rutland has not done this. 
He has allowed Hardy his misunder- 
standing of Aeschylus, his detachment 
from any one school of philosophy, his _ 
power to create so huge a drama as the 
Dynasts from no immediate roots. The 
merit of this treatment appears less in 
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single instances than in their accumula- 
tion. It shows the developing Hardy 
keenly conscious of the movements and 
opinions of his day, leaning now towards 
modernism, now towards pagan clas- 
sicism, and manoeuvring cunningly for 
that position which was to combine 
the emancipation of nineteenth century 
science with the Attic subservience to an 
unescapable first cause. 

Perhaps the poems, as contributing 
only a whisper to that contrapuntal 
triumph, are too lightly dismissed by 
Dr. Rutland, in his excusable haste to 
reach the thunderous Dynasts. Detection 
there takes the form of establishing the 
historical sources of the drama, and it 
proceeds to a detailed analysis of one 
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act, showing Hardy’s modifications of 
the printed fact to suit his purpose. 
These modifications are on no Shakes- 
pearian scale. Many of them involve 
only the heightening of speech and 
stressing of incident necessary to convert 
narrative into drama. As Dr. Rutland 
points out, it is not in the story but 
in the conception and framework that 
Hardy’s genius lies. While analysis, how- 
ever informative, has its limitations, a 
greater justice is implied, not only in the 
space devoted to this work in the present 
study, but in the final suggestion that 
“English poetry is not dead; that the 
nightmares of its recent slumbers are in 
part due to the incomplete digestion of 
the Dynasts.” 


OF THOUGHT 


By Stephen Potter 


INTRODUCTIONS TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by Bonamy 
Dobrée. Cresset Press. 6s. each. Vol. 
II: The English Renaissance, 1510- 
1688. By V. de Sola Pinto. Vol. IV: 
The Victorians and After, 1830- 
1914. By Edith Batho and Bonamy 
Dobrée. 

There are a great many historical guides 

and introductions to the study of 

English literature. When a new one is 

announced, no one can say that it is 

likely to supply a long-felt want. 
University students under the shadow 
of schools, searching for compressed bio- 
graphical details and “characteristics” of 
writers, have Elton and Legouis, and the 

English Men of Letters. The Cambridge 

History needs a somewhat too concen- 

trated attention when it deals with 

separate writers; their characteristics 
have to be gleaned too painfully from 
biographical material often better sup- 
plied elsewhere. But the Cambridge 

History is invaluable to all students for 

general chapters such as those on the 


Elizabethan Translators or the book 
trade in the eighteenth century. 

The specialist will learn to pick and 
choose. He may shun Legouis and A. W. 
Ward like poison. He may acquire an 
inverted kind of taste for Saintsbury, or 
he may dread the general loosening of the 
brain which prolonged Saintsbury read- 
ing involves, using him only for the 
history of prosody. He will go back very 
often to the D.N.B., though he will avoid 
Sydney Lee, with his endless genealogical 
researches, in favour of articles signed 
with the initials of Leslie Stephen and 
Thomas Seccombe. The general reader 
will get in the habit of choosing the best 
of the “popular” histories—Chambers, 
the little green “Ages Of” (Dryden, etc.), 
and the admirably pertinent Bookman 
History. Here again, Seccombe is respon- 
sible, an author from whose writings, if 
they were arranged and collected, the 
best literary history available could be 
put together. 

Yet all these histories belong to the 
same family: they have literariness in 
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their blood, and are naturally limited 
to a form which allows for such headings 
which can be not quite ridiculously 
parodied as “Rise of the Periodic Sen- 
tence” or “Middle Period of the Tragedy 
of Blood.” 

The present guide is an admirable 
attempt to break away from all this. Its 
aim, not simply enough expressed in the 
introduction, is, I understand, to avoid 
supplying the reader with lists of infor- 
mation about who influenced what, and 
to provide instead the intellectual back- 
ground of each age, the mental rather 
than the verbal idiom, the climate of 
thought in which authors wrote. Im- 
possible to appreciate Blake’s wild 
laughter at the eighteenth century’s Old 
Nobodaddy anthropomorphic god with- 
out knowing something of the theo- 
logical climate of that period, etc. 

As a result, the historical matter of 
these books is really new and valuable. 
Almost equally useful is the large biblio- 
graphical section at the end. The dates 
of important works are set forth without 
any special editorial originality, but the 
guide to Books On, in which these 
scholars lead you by the hand towards 
the best which has been written about 
our great writers, even if they are too 
polite to lead you with corresponding 
firmness away from the worst—this is 
exactly what was wanted. Professor 
Pinto’s suggestions for Dryden reading 
are a model in this kind. 

I think, however, that the authors of 
the later volume of this history made 
a serious mistake when they extended 
these informal suggestions to sometimes 
perfunctory comments on the great 
writers themselves. To say that Arnold's 
theology is out of date, or that Edward 
Carpenter is a cross between Whitman 
and D. H. Lawrence, might pass at a 
sherry party, but in a history which 
affirms on its dust-cover that it is a per- 
manent guide for reading all through 
life, such things should not be said. To 
put Samuel Butler among the academic 
philosophers of the nineteenth century 
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silk 
and then call him a “popularizer rather 
than a profound and original thinker,” 
is to forget that the greatest writers 
create an intellectual climate of their 
own, that they make their own context. 
in fact, and that in this context alone 
does their unique quality have value. 
This fault does little to detract from 
the enormous uses of these volumes. 


THE TROOPSHIP 


HOLLOW SEA. By James Hanley. 

Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

In his latest novel, Mr. Hanley 
imprisons us—there is no escape, if 
once you put a foot in, from any of his 
books—in a troopship. Overloaded with 
soldiers, the ship sails for Gallipoli and 
then, the landing arrangements having 
been muddled and miscalculated, she 
makes her way home again with a cargo 
of dead and dying. Insufficiently adapted 
as a troopship, as a hospital ship she 
is inadequate and hopelessly under- 
staffed. Through the eyes of the officers, 
the crew, the stewards and, occasionally, 
of the soldiers themselves, Mr. Hanley 
shows us day after monotonous day of 
overcrowding and overwork, suffering 
and stench. 

He is always ‘strong.’ Here, he has set 
himself to be almost unbearable. But he 
must be borne, because he is drawing a 
picture of a little bit of war, one of those 
little bits that, lacking design and effect. 
seldom attract notice. For that reason. 
the truth about them needs telling; and 
Mr. Hanley, who never leaves a subject 
until he has stamped it thin as paper, is 
the man to tell it. Nobody will like his 
book. No one will read it without feel- 
ing his stomach turn and again turn. But 
what a passion of feeling, of love and 
(of course) of hatred burns in James 
Hanley! Indeed, the anger which can 
kindle other men seems at times to — 
scorch his pages. He has power enough. 


without it. 
ARNOLD PALMFR 
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THE EXPERIENCED EYE 
By Richard Church 


POETRY AND ANARCHISM. By 

Herbert Read. Faber. 6s. 

Mr. Read warns his English reader that 
the title of this urgent essay may suggest 
a study in destructive defeatism. In fact, 
it is a simple statement of faith in a 
system of self-government by which man- 
kind may save itself from racial suicide. 
The basis of Mr. Read’s argument, if so 
tolerantly expressed a viewpoint may be 
called argument, is that man, the indi- 
vidual, is realistic only in local and 
vocational control of his immediate 
environment. Issues beyond that be- 
come vague, theoretical. They lead to 
dogmas and superstitions, which become 
exploited by a special section of society 
known as professional politicians. Mr. 
Read would begin by reorganizing self- 
government so that this parasitic sec- 
tion is abolished. He would replace it 
by delegates, armed with ad _ hoc 
authority in connection with specific 
problems, the authority ending with 
the problem. 

This is not a new political system. 
Mr. Chesterton, the Distributionist, 
advocated something of this sort. The 
Syndicalists in Spain are trying, as per- 
haps certain sections of the Chinese race 
are trying, to put the principle into 
practice. It is a system welcome to the 
individualist and the pacifist. The 
trouble with all centralized govern- 
ments is that they are sustained by a 
spearhead, either a Cabinet or a Tyrant. 
And a spearhead is always apt to get 
poked into a neighbour’s eye. We see it 
happening everywhere to-day, with 
terrible results, 

Mr. Read is concerned about those 
results. He is concerned for two reasons; 
first, on behalf of the human race as a 
whole, with all its implications of civi- 
lization and culture; and secondly, on 
behalf of the individual and his freedom. 
Mr. Read believes that freedom is the 


ultimate aim for which men should 
strive. This essay is his manifesto to- 
wards that end. He has written it after 
long contemplation and suffering. He 
began to collect his material for it in 
1914, when he went to fight as an officer 
in the army. He continued to collect it 
during the four years through which he 
distinguished himself so notably; and he 
carried on during the making of the 
cynical Peace and through the uneasy 
lobbying which has been the main pre- 
occupation of Europe ever since. 

So he does not speak without experi- 
ence or responsibility. One needs to 
emphasize that point about an English- 
man who advocates Anarchy. A few 
dangerous fatheads during the nine- 
teenth century gave that word a melo- 
dramatic connotation, associating it 
with cloaks, sombreros and bombs. Mr. 
Read brings it into the field of practical 
affairs, associating it with such useful 
experiments as Guild-socialism, and its 
latter-day manifestation as Syndicalism. 

Mr. Read believes in peace; he does 
not believe in pacifists. He knows war 
to be non-creative and demoralizing. 
Peace is a sufficient discipline for the 
bracing of humanity. “The life of reason 
is itself a sufficient safeguard against 
decadence.” He believes that only by 
decentralizing government can peace be 
assured. ‘‘Peace is anarchy: government 
is force.” If that sounds ridiculous and 
far-fetched, I recommend you to study 
the context of this statement. It will be 
a revelation, showing you how, by a 
system of government in which there 
are no permanent heads of centralized 
departments, there will be nobody with 
the responsibility of declaring war. “It 
is important, however, to make one 
qualification without which any demo- 
cratic system will fail. A delegate should 
always be an ad hoc delegate. Once a 
delegate separates himself from his 
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natural productive function, once he 
becomes a professional delegate, then 
all the old trouble sets in again. The 
bureaucratic parasite is born: the evil 
principle of leadership intervenes; the 
lust for power begins to corrode these 
chosen people. They are consumed by 
pride.” 

So much for the political and ethical 
problem, which occupies the latter half 
of the book. Mr. Read has also much 
to say about the position of the artist 
in capitalist, communist and fascist 
societies. He has a proposition to re- 
lease the artist, to let him function to 
the full of his joy and fantasy in a 
society that knows and practices no 
coercion because it has not. the 
machinery for such practice. “When we 
can cast out the fear of death and re- 
nounce any desire to dominate the least 
of our fellowmen, then we can live in 
peace and happiness. And that is the 
final aim: neither to believe, nor suffer, 
nor renounce; but to accept, to enjoy, 
to realize the anarchy of life in the midst 
of the order of living.” 


MOURNFUL NUMBERS 


THE CARNIVAL. By _ Frederic 

Prokosch. Chatto and Windys. 55. 
Mr. Prokosch’s two novels have won 
him a reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic as an imaginative writer, and 
when The Assassins appeared, he was 
hailed, and rightly, as a very consider- 
able poet. Here was a new voice of 
unusual sensibility, sensuous, “roman- 
tic” if you will, yet completely contem- 
porary; a poet using more or less formal 
patterns with sensitiveness and skill, and 
never becoming boringly conventional. 
Readers of that first book will remem- 
ber the poet’s eye sweeping from con- 
tinent to continent and recording a 
civilization decaying beyond repair, the 
cities falling—in perhaps too pictur- 
esque ruins. The new poems are just 
as accomplished as before, though the 
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glowing East has been abandoned, and 
the glamour of history attracts the poet 
less. 

Of all the younger writers none has a 
greater command of the sheerly magical 
phrase, but now the draught of nectar 
is found to have a slightly bitter after- 
taste. Every poem Mr. Prokosch writes 
is complete, and, although he seldom 
varies his tone, each has a strange 
beauty; yet, while one can affirm the 
poet’s immense, if somewhat diffused, 
grieving over the state of Europe, his 
need for love, his aching tenderness 
towards humanity, his nostalgia on 
observing “the stupid, radiant, lovable 
Faces of the harmonious,” the total re- 
sult leaves one with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness: an exquisite sensibility seems dis- 
solving into patterns of rhetoric rather 
than passion. Mr. Prokosch is conscious 
of his limitations, it appears; in the 
poet’s vision ‘“‘All men are fragments of 
a broken dream,” and later in this poem 
he himself dreams of moving towards 
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A magnificent study of Daniel 
O’Connell, who may be justly called 
the founder of Irish democracy. 
This biography of Daniel O’Connell 
has the far wider appeal of a book 
whose pages are instinct with very 
human tragedy and humour. 
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“some vast belief’; and, indeed, it would 
be unfair not to record that in the long 
final poem, Ode, he is groping towards 
some integration of his feelings. Yet, for 
the most part, it is the dream element 
which prevails, and we move in a highly 
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coloured, exotically beautiful and hyp- 
notic nightmare, in which nothing can 
be seized, not even the horror of the 
plight of humanity—which can hardly 
be what the poet intended. 

A. C. Boyp 


SHAKESPEARE RECONSIDERED 
By W. J. Lawrence 


SHAKESPEARE, MAN AND ARTIST. 
By Edgar I. Fripp. Oxford University 
Press. Two vols. 38s. 

Once criticism has winnowed the grain 

from the chaff and the yield has become 

apparent, all Shakespeare lovers will be 
devoutly thankful that this, the magnum 
opus of that earnest-minded man, the 
late lamented Edgar Innes Fripp, which, 
owing to the loving care of his friends 
comes now from the press under the 
skilled editorship of Mr. F. C. Wellstood 
wellnigh seven years after his death, 
should have been rescued from oblivion. 

Erudite without tincture of academic 

aridity, the outcome of many years of 

labour, it forms a noble challenge to 

Shakespearian orthodoxy in its advocacy 

of certain new concepts. Perhaps its 

chief virtue lies in the deft conjuring up 
of the Elizabethan atmosphere. Progres- 
sively, from the cradle to the grave, 

Shakespeare is not only closely related 

to his environment but in some degree 

elucidated by its form and pressure. In 
the belief that the poet always looked 
upon Stratford as his home and returned 
there every autumn to write his plays, 

Mr. Fripp has delved deeply into the 

archives of his native town and un- 

earthed a great wealth of detail regard- 
ing his relatives, friends and associates, 

which, in its totality, gives a vivid 

picture of old-world country life. 
There will be some who will doubtless 

look upon these Stratford particulars as 
excessive, but they give the book its 
unique quality. Concerning Shake- 
speare’s life and work Mr. Fripp has 


surprisingly few uncertainties. Though 
several of his plays are scientifically 
undatable, he has a ready date for every- 
thing. Where research fails he resorts to 
intuition. Most scholars will envy him 
his cocksureness. Contrary to the trend 
of latter-day opinion, he takes the 
Shakespeare canon to be all compre- 
hending, and all pure Shakespeare. He 
will not admit that Macbeth has been 
shorn of its fair proportions or that 
Fletcher had any hand in Henry VIII. 
Again and again he startles by his reso- 
lute heterodoxy. He has an exalted 
opinion about Shakespeare’s character 
and refuses to give any credence to the 
scandalous legends of his youth. He 
adopts Malone’s idea (without crediting 
it to Malone) that the nascent poet 
served a short apprenticeship in a 
Stratford attorney’s office, and believes 
that the knowledge thus gained accounts 
for the remarkable profusion of legal 
metaphors in the poems and _ plays, 
many of them put into inappropriate 
mouths. A good point this, if one can 
concede the postulate. We are also told 
that Shakespeare, instead of being com- 
pelled to pack off speculatively for 
London, took his tide at the flood by 
joining Leicester’s players when they 
visited Stratford in 1587. This, however, 
is somewhat improbable. The recruit- 
ing of reputable theatrical companies 
was not done in any such haphazard 
way. 

It is, indeed, Mr. Fripp’s lack of 
knowledge of early theatrical routine 
that forms his only weakness and, now 
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and again, leads him seriously astray. 
Through his failure to recognize the 
simple but important fact that Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean actor-dramatists 
never wrote for any other players than 
those with whom they were acting, he 
runs the risk of putting fallacy on foot. 
Had this been impressed upon him, he 
could hardly have avoided seeing that 
Shakespeare was a member of Pem- 
broke’s company in 1591-1593, whereas 
he stoutly maintains that he never was 
a member of that organization. The 
result of this misconception is that in 
discussing the events of those years he 
goes sadly astray and indulges in a good 
deal of futile conjecturing. Little wonder 
that in endeavouring to dissipate the 
mist which surrounds the origin of the 
Henry VI trilogy he only succeeds in 
making the old confusion the more con- 
founded. On this score it is painful to 
find him jibing at Professor Peter 
Alexander, who has gone half-way to- 
wards a complete reading of the riddle. 

Mr. Fripp surprises by maintaining 
that Shakespeare had an early ambi- 
tion to shine as a court dramatist, and 
that several of his plays had their 
first performance at court. As a matter 
of fact, Elizabeth had an abhorrence of 
green dramatic fruit, so much so that 
there is no record of any play having 
received its initial presentation before 
her, not even of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, whose writing she is said to 
have inspired. It is hardly likely that 
Shakespeare would have written deliber- 
ately for the court since he had no 
certainty of production there. The 
choice of plays given before the Queen 
lay with the Master of the Revels, and, 
more often than not, old plays were 
chosen. 

But there are compensations in the 
book for these blemishes, notably in the 
excellent discussion of Shakespeare’s 
verse. It only remains to be said that, 
expensive as is the book, the illustra- 
tions are worth half the money. Admir- 
ably chosen, they are sheer delight. 
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POVERTY VERSUS FREEDOM 
By David Thomson 


THE MIDDLE WAY: A Study of the 
Problem of —Economic and_ Social 
Progress in a Free and Democratic 
Society. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. 
Macmillan. 53s. 

Mr. Macmillan believes, with John 

Stuart Mill, that the rich diversity of a 

free, democratic community is the only 

basis of cultural progress. The great 
enemy of freedom is poverty, with its 
harassing insecurity; and this is true in 
two ways. Not only does poverty obvi- 
ously restrict the freedom of the poor, 
but it also, by inducing a mood of social 
despair, leads to those extreme attempts 
at social revolution, Communism and 
Fascism, which result only in the des- 
truction of political freedom. The 
middle way—like middle-class, middle- 
age and the Middle West—had become 
almost a term of abuse in political con- 
troversy, until recent international 
events awakened many people in this 
country to the grave drawbacks of both 

Communism and Fascism. Mr. Mac- 

millan’s desire is to turn the edge of 

the revolutionary movements of either 
wing by “eliminating the social despair 
upon which alone they can be fostered.” 

The democratic State has hitherto 
concentrated upon the provision of 
social services by means of taxation. 

Radical reform may have achieved 

much in the past; but it has had its 

day, and is not enough. The limit of 
taxable capacity must be reached long 
before the minimum comfort and 
security are guaranteed. This is an 
assertion rather than a proved state- 
ment. But even if it is only a possibility 
rather than a probability, there is much 
reason in Mr. Macmillan’s desire to shift 


the emphasis from redistribution of - 


existing wealth to maximum _ produc- 
tion of potential wealth. 

The general principle of “the middle 
way,” in Mr. Macmillan’s own words, is 


that “the individual has the right to 
demand that the economic life of society 
should be so organized as to guarantee 
the basic essentials of life in return for 
the minimum surrender of his time and 
liberty; but that society, on the other 
hand, cannot extend this principle to 
extreme lengths without infringing the 
right of the individual to live his life in 
his own way.” Thus, he distinguishes 
between those foodstuffs on the one 
hand in which there is little or no con- 
sumers’ choice, whose consumption is 
relatively stable in all income-groups, 
and which, therefore, would lend them- 
selves to mass production and distribu- 
tion in a rationalized economic system: 
and those, on the other hand, which 
offer wide variety of choice, and for 
which demand would therefore fluctu- 
ate. The first group, which includes 
most of the essential foodstuffs (bread, 
potatoes, milk, butter, cheese and eggs) 
could well be produced and distributed 
by State enterprise, according to a 
national plan; the second might more 
appropriately be left to private enter- 
prise. The increased efficiency and the 
elimination of waste thus effected will 
help to produce that additional 
marginal wealth which society needs if 
it is to conquer poverty. Likewise, in 
industry, it is suggested that an 
Industrial Reorganization (Enabling) 
Act be passed to integrate industry 
and eliminate wasteful competition; in 
finance, a State Investment Board to 
eliminate unnecessary speculation; in 
foreign trade, an Import and Export 
Clearing-house, to purchase and to 
market in bulk whenever possible. 

Mr. Macmillan’s scheme will, I expect, 
suffer the fate of every “middle way.” It 
will be fiercely attacked from both sides 
at once. Such extensive State-control of 
production, distribution and finance is 
anathema to the average Conservative, 
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whilst the advocacy of so much State- 
control and so little State-ownership will 
meet with little sympathy from the aver- 
age Socialist. To the Conservative, it is 
the not very thin edge of the wedge: to 
the Socialist, it savours of a device to 
bolster up decadent capitalism. It is, 
therefore, likely to prove a provocative 
book. The argument is coherently and 
persuasively stated, and its appeal to 
common sense is very strong. 


PURSUIT OF A SAINT 


I FOLLOW ST. PATRICK. By Oliver 

St. John Gogarty. Rich and Cowan. 16s. 
Dr. Gogarty took many amusing liberties 
in his recent autobiographical escapade, 
“As I was Going down Sackville Street.” 
His second prose book is equally un- 
expected both in its choice of popular 
religious theme and its manner. For all 
its apparent euhemerism, it is a fantastic 
farrago of~fancies disguised as facts. It 
is half a guide-book, half an excursion 
into that Celtic Twilight in which Irish 
archeologists chase their own coat-tails, 
and tread on them. Dr. Gogarty has 
climbed St. Patrick’s | mountain in 
Connemara on the day of national 
pilgrimage among reverential crowds. 
He has made cautious inquiries in 
Bristol taverns concerning the saint’s 
birthplace. Piloted by the Marquis of 
Londonderry, he has swooped in an 
aeroplane over the holy places of the 
six counties. 

The subject of the early Celtic church 
is beset with difficulties and intricate 
problems. But Dr. Gogarty disclaims all 
pretensions to scholarship. He follows 
not Patrician research, but mostly the 
episcopal school of hagiology which 
flourished in Ireland towards the end 
of the Victorian era. In that period the 
fantastic accretions of the Middle Ages 
and of degenerative folk-lore were 
excised or quietly discounted. To this 
day some of the wilder legends relating 
to St. Patrick lie unpublished in the 
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archives of the Royal Irish Academy. 
They concern the saint’s adventures in 
Rome, and tell how he brought back to 
Ireland the tiara, the triple crown and 
major treasures of the Church, Extrava- 
gance is always symbolic and in its 
light we can read much of the past. 
Unfortunately, Irish scholars, owing to 
a secondary Protestantism, insist on 
respectability. The period of Celtic 
piracy and slave-raids remains unex- 
plored and has given Dr. Gogarty much 
trouble since St. Patrick was captured in 
one of these raids. 

The story of the national apostle, of 
his escape from slavery, his return to 
evangelize the country, has the magnifi- 
cence and simplicity of an epic. As a 
poet, Dr. Gogarty rightly shrinks from 
mere evidence. Following at some dis- 
tance the trend of modern scholarship, 
he finds authenticity in the famous 
Confession and in the early accounts. 
Yet the earlier pagan epics have an 
equal appearance of verisimilitude and 
a compelling vividness of human detail. 

The most attractive characteristics of 
Dr. Gogarty’s excursion into the past 
and present are its amusing irrelevance, 
happy-go-luckiness and total absence of 
responsibility. We meet his friends; we 
cross mountain-fields with him; legends 
thunder past us, swans brighten the air 
and Heaven lies about us as in our 


infancy. AusTIN CLARKE 


DR. SCHUSCHNIGG 


FAREWELL AUSTRIA. By Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 
The German text of this book was 
composed in the comparatively quiet 
interval before the ominous events of 
February, 1938; that is to say, during 
the period of internal consolidation in 
Austria that followed the signature of 
the “amicable” Agreement with Ger- 
many in July, 1936. The volume then 
bore the significantly optimistic title of 
Dreimal Osterreich, and is in effect a 
justification of the régime of the Third 
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Austria, Dollfuss’s Austria, which rested 
upon the basis of a single Nationalist 
Party and involved the practical nega- 
tion of Parliamentary government. Of 
this constitution Dr. von Schuschnigg, 
after Dollfuss’s assassination, was the 
central figure. But the bulk of what he 
has here written is concerned rather with 
the historical reasons for the foundation 
of the Patriotic Front than with his own 
conduct of affairs. The discretion was 
natural at the time. It is probably for- 
tunate to-day, when the ex-Chancellor 
lies in a concentration camp and neither 
his own nor any other Austria exists any 
longer. 

The villains in this account of 
Austria’s political development since 
1919 are not the Germans but the 
Social Democrats. Dr. von Schuschnigg 
maintains that the country was faced, 
four years ago, through the forcing of 
issues by this Party, with the alterna- 
tives of civil war or the adoption of the 
corporative form of State, under single 
leadership. He ends his main thesis on 
a note of resolute faith in the future. 
But his philosophic idealism is generally 
very cautious. It recognizes, though it 
minimizes, danger. That the decisive 


_blow to Austrian nationalism came from 


an unexpected quarter lends a tragic 
irony to page after page in this record 
of the rise of a doomed hope. 

Three appendices, giving the Chan- 
cellor’s speech after his meeting with 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden in Febru- 
ary, his speech in March announcing the 
plebiscite, and his brief and poignant 
last public utterance after the German 
ultimatum, mark a pathetic contrast, not 
only between reflective narrative and 
oratory, but also between confidence and 
despair. 

This volume is a document, as the 
publishers claim, of “historic impor- 
tance.” And it will seem to many 
English people a sad one. But it is 
rather matter for historians to consider 
than history itself. 


JAMES CLEUGH 
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OUIDA 


OUIDA: A Study in Ostentation. By 
Yvonne ffrench. Cobden-Sanderson. 
8s. 6d. 

The young know “Ouida” only as the 
authoress of those famous words in 
praise of a hero rowing for his college: 
“All rowed well, but none so fast as he.” 
In fact, Ouida never wrote that undying 
passage, and its attribution is one of 
many mistakes concerning her which 
Miss ffrench clears up. Ouida did not 
always write of dashing guardsmen and 
frail countesses. She also championed the 
peasant. She was not merely an ignorant 
writer of luscious fiction, but a discern- 
ing literary critic who wrote the first 
essay on D’Annunzio to appear in 
English. Though she adored genuine 
social fame, she shunned newspaper 
publicity, and she was not a money- 
grubber, though she needed vast sums 
for the Worth gowns and orchids, the 
servants and carriages which helped her 
to forget her hated, obscure childhood 
in Bury St. Edmunds. 

While appreciating the preposterous- 
ness of Ouida’s life and character, Miss 
ffrench claims that she had a streak of 
genius recognized by some men of letters 
in her own day, and that she laid the 
foundation, in her later books, for a new 
school of novelists which was to include 
Mr. Norman Douglas and Mr. Ronald 
Firbanks, to say nothing of Miss Marie 
Corelli. The quotations given in support 
of this theory are intriguing and will 
lead many readers in quest of “In 
Maremma” and “Princess Napraxine.” 

Miss ffrench had the idea that as it 
is nearly twenty-five years since Miss 
Elizabeth Lee’s life appeared, it was 
time to display the subject afresh from 
a present-day angle. This she has done 
admirably. And what a subject!—the 
plain little body from Suffolk with a 
disappearing French father, who not 
only invented unprecedentedly orchida- 
ceous heroines, but lived by and like 
them, trailing her laces and_ vel- 
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vets through Italian palaces, receiving 
fashionable London in jungles of exotic 
flowers, and eventually dying in loneli- 
ness and poverty (both the result of her 
own perversity) in Viareggio. 

EDITH SHACKLETON 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 


WORLD’S WONDER AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. By Marjorie Bowen. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

The longest essay—though essay does not 

seem quite the right word—is that which 

gives the book a title. Frederic II, “the 

World’s Wonder,” is seen in all the glory 

of his highly coloured achievement. The 

romantic element in it evidently appeals 
to Miss Bowen, who draws a very effec- 
tive picture of a “grand, terrible and 
beautiful life,” rather ignoring its cruel- 
ties and leaving the Emperor at last lying 
dead “in the dark imperial purple, 
fitting symbol of his inviolate and justi- 
fied pride.” She is less than just to 

Innocent III, perhaps, and sees in the 

popes and prelates who opposed the 

Emperor “the virulent hate of arrogant 

old men.” 

After Frederic II, William of Orange 
seems a somewhat pinched hero, but 
Miss Bowen exhibits his adroit states- 
manship admiringly. The picture of 
Byron is of an unrelieved tawdriness. Of 
Mary Stuart Miss Bowen has written a 
full length biography on another occa- 
sion; here she summarises conclusions 
which are very much on this side of 
Mariolatry. 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


The books in this list, in addition 
in the preceding pages, have been 
much larger number 


ART 


GERMAN BAROQUE SCULPTURE. By 
Sacheverell Sitwell, with photographs by 
Anthony Ayscough and notes by Nikolaus 
Pevsner. Duckworth. 213. 

Scarcely a book but an album giving the 
motorist a foretaste of the Baroque and Rococo 
sculpture which he may henceforth admire 
when he finds it on and off the road to Salz- 
burg. The photographs are agreeable, but 
unequal in execution. Dr. Pevsner’s learned 
notes try to bring some order into their selec- 
tion, but as a rule neither they nor the title 
indicate the material of the sculpture. There is 
no index ; the table of artists with their dates 
at the end refers neither to the plates nor to 
individual works, and the list of illustrations 
omits the artists’ names. Mr. Sitwell contri- 
butes a short general introduction and an 
account of the brothers Asam. Unfortunately 
the church which he praises as their super- 
lative achievement is illustrated only by two 
commonplace plasterwork details, Presumably 
the light was bad when Mr. Ayscough chanced 
to visit it. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By Louis Hour- 
ticq. Translation supervised by Prof. Tancred 
Borenius, Ph.D., D.Litt. Harrap. 2 vols. 4 gns. 

An exceedingly handy and useful encyclopedia 
illustrated in the text with line blocks and with 
plates of very good photographs, grouped 
according to subject. The photographs are 
admirably chosen and not only cf the best 
known works of art. The articles are brief and 
informative. 


DRAMA 


DRURY LANE CALENDAR, 1747-1776. 
By Dougald MacMillan. Oxford University 
Press. 218. 

As a valuable supplement to the various Lives 

of David Garrick this compendium commands 

attention from all who are interested in the 
rise and progress of the English Theatre. Basing 
on the Kemble collection of annotated play- 
bills, old prompters’ noie-books and old 
newspaper advertisements and critiques, Mr. 
Dougald MocMillan has brought a fine in- 
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to those which have been reviewed 
chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
of current publications. 


telligence to bear on the scientific compilation 
of a day-by-day and season-by-season record 
of the performances of new plays and old at 
Garrick’s Drury Lane. The result is a reference 
book of the first importance. Mr. MacMillan 
has not written stage history, but his immense 
industry has amassed the details out of which 
picturesque stage history can be written, and 
to a certain class of book-maker his well-indexed 
calendar will come as a godsend. To the 
cultured theatre-lover his admirable compila- 
tion will serve the purpose of yielding a vivid 
picture of the salient characteristics of the old- 
style repertory theatre in the days when a new 
play seldom had more than nine successive 
performances and playgoing was fostered by 
a constant change of bill. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF. By Ernst Toller and 
Denis Johnston. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
This is Herr Toller’s play, The Blind Goddess, 
with its scene and characters placed across the 
Irish Sea, and its murder trial conformed to 
Irish legal methods. The court scenes should 
act well, as court scenes always do. The leading 
characters read rather sketchily, and would 
require considerable assistance from the players. 


BALLET PANORAMA. By Arnold L. Has- 
kell. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 
These further footnotes to an over-annotated 
art deal rather sketchily with the origins of 
ballet dancing, the lives of the principal per- 
formers, the development of the ballet in 
Europe and its establishment as a native pro- 
duct in England. The letterpress is confusingly 
discursive but the photographs are excellent. 


A PREJUDICE FOR BALLET. By A. V. 
Coton. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Full of righteous indignation against those 
balletomanes to whom the dancer is every- 
thing, Mr. Coton earnestly and very correctly, 
but perhaps with less originality than he pre- 
tends to, treats ballet as the fusion of the arts 
of choreography, music and décor. But writing 
of an art whose nature is circumscribed and 
whose history is short, in terms of universal 
superlatives, he whips himself into a balleto- 
mania more wild than that which he condemns. 
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FICTION 

WATCH FOR THE MORNING. By Geraint 

Goodwin. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Goodwin sets the scene of his new novel 
on the Welsh border, in the Severn Valley. 
There is the same intensity about this story as 
was notable in his Welsh tales, but the humour, 
a little more robust than it was a few miles 
further west, is also a little heavier. The small 
town, rather than any one of his big array of 
characters, is the real hero of Mr. Goodwin’s 
book. But a town, after all, consists of its in- 
habitants, and the author has tended to over- 
simplify them. He might well become a first- 
rate novelist ; but, in spite of the eager antici- 
pation of some prophets, he has not yet quite 
found himself. 
THE CROWNING OF A KING. By Arnold 

Zweig. Secker and Warburg. gs. 6d. 
Acquaintance with The Case of Sergeant Grischa 
is a help, but not a necessity, to the enjoyment 
of this novel. Herr Zweig takes us back to the 
eastern theatre of operations, to German H.Q. 
in Lithuania after the victory of Brest-Litovsk 
and before the final collapse. The main charac- 
ter is a young captain, Winfried, and his grad- 
ual disillusionment as to the aims and person- 
alities of the Higher Command is the principal 
thread in an elaborate study of national dis- 
couragement. The author works on a large 
canvas, filled with figures of men and women, 
and there are moments when the reader loses 
his way. There are moments, too, when Herr 
Zweig’s language, or his translator’s, grows 
turgid and the narrative almost stops. But no 
reader who perseveres to the end will have cause 
for regret or doubt that he has read a fine book. 
OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE? By Lewis 

Browne. Cape. 8s. 6d. 
A young Russian scientist, with all the pene- 
trating clarity and puritanism of outlook 
derived from practise in the precepts of Marx- 
ism, visits the United States. At first over- 
whelmed by its magnificent opulence, he finally 
sees the lining’s seamy side—the charming but 
bored rich coexisting with and ignoring the 
direst poverty, the shoddiness of the abundant 
little luxury articles and the lack of necessities, 
the idleness of the magnificent laboratories 
financed by wealthy dupes, the general blend 
of deprivation with surfeit and the absence 
everywhere of any constructive purpose. He 
returns disillusioned to Russia, where they put 
first things first. The characters are recognizable 
and the satire amusing. 
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THE UNVANQUISHED. By William Faulk- 
ner. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Faulkner’s contribution to the boys’ 
adventure books: a contribution with dis- 
tinction, no doubt, but still one of the rough- 
riders of the range. His strange ability to give 
physical impact to his writing is evident as 
always in this episodic novel of the American 
Civil War; one is made sensuously aware of 
the mixture of devotion and antagonism be- 
tween blacks and whites in the South, of the 
indifferent beyond-despair courage of the 
Confederates and their immortal prejudice 
against the Yankees. But the emotions com- 
municated through the medium of boy first, 
then youth, are all a trifle too grandiose, and 
only the intensity of Mr. Faulkner’s singular 
talent saves this record of heroism and brave 
cunning and will-to-die from falsity. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CAD. By A. G. 
Macdonell. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The hero of Mr. Macdonell’s novel is like the 
hero of Mr. Belloc’s poem : he did it all “by 
simply Being Good.” He is a highly successful 
and respectable hypocrite, who becomes at last 
a Cabinet Minister ; and the moral is, as he 
says himself, that right conduct always suc- 
ceeds. Mr. Macdonell’s satire is more obvious 
and less high-spirited than usual. It is vigorous 
but only occasionally hilarious. Mr. Fox- 
Ingleby gives himself away too easily, and the 
spectacle tends to become monotonous. 


THE SURVIVORS. By René Béhaine. Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

In his preface to this translation of the first 
three parts of History of a Society, Mr. Ford 
Madox Ford says that he and M. Léon Daudet 
believe that M. Béhaine is the most remarkable 
living novelist; and he speaks of him as a 
follower of Flaubert who has outdone his 
master. The present book is an extremely 
sensitive and intelligent study of the decline 
of an aristocracy. It is penetrating, subtle, 
well ordered. In these respects M. Béhaine 
resembles Flaubert, although he does not 
approach him in power. The translation is 
admirable. 


THE SCAPEGOAT DANCES. By Mark 
Benney. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Mark Benney’s story of the Soho under- 
world is almost disconcertingly frank. He shows 
us how a man just released from prison is swept 
back despite his own efforts into a life of 
sordid vice. Solman starts life again as a bar 
tender in a drink club and eventually becomes 
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a souteneur. A profusion of outcasts and dis- 
pleasing people helps him on his downward 
path. A strong social and civic sense will enable 
the ordinary reader to appreciate this indict- 
ment on the penal system and its results. While 
the fog of psychological and literary jargon in 
which Solman expresses his morbid musings 
will to others give the book an air of importance, 
only those who believe that realism should be 
detached and analytic will be displeased by 
this method of over-writing. 


NIGHT OF THE PARTY. By Martin Boyd. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

In this short, swiftly moving novel, modern 
technique enables Mr. Boyd to present the old 
romantic theme of art versus home in an 
entertaining manner. The action is confined 
to a single day (an engagement anniversary) 
in which twenty years of married life culminate. 
This is a neat artificial comedy in which middle- 
age, elopement, and domestic dialectics are 
matched by a witty counter climax. 


JULIE. By Francis Stuart. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Stuart has given great care and thought 
to the preparation of his central theme, a 
young girl’s obsessed love for a crook. We meet 
Julie at the age of twelve travelling from South 
Africa with her sister to undergo a serious 
operation in a London hospital. The sisters are 
befriended on the journey by an ambitious 
young Jew who eventually becomes Julie’s 
employer. Mr. Stuart appears to have aban- 
doned the novel of ideas but, in his treatment 
of a theme which has no great interest in itself, 
he retains a nicely graded scale of imaginative 
reactions. 
LIVING ALOUD. By Winifred Agar. Barker. 
7s. 6d. 
This amusing, sophisticated, and slyly satirical 
tale centres round the amours of some young 
cousins with well-to-do London mothers— 
who interfere, or condone, according to the 
demands of their individual temperament. It 
is the bright—and brittle—surface of life that 
Miss Agar, with her swift and epigrammatic 
style, touches off so shrewdly and so successfully 
—the social skirmish, the domestic fracas, the 
small emotional situation that throws character 
into sharp focus. 


BIRTHDAY PARTY. By C. H. B. Kitchin. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Kitchin’s study of an aristocratic old lady’s 

passion for a family estate which she finally 

obtains through the death of a niece and 

nephew is a psychological thriller, almost a 
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detective tale. Told in separate sections from 
the points of view of the suburban widow who 
lives at Carlice, her neurotic brother, the 
Communist nephew, and the sinisterly elegant 
Miss Carlice herself, it admirably creates an 
atmosphere of terror and suspense. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL. By 
Cooper. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 

The provinces are the real England, according 
to Miss Cooper. In this conscientious, packed 
study of a Yorkshire industrial town, she shows 
by cross sections the conflict of contemporary 
political and social ideas. Miss Cooper shrewdly 
analyses the intermingling influences of ideas 
and character, self-interest and disinterestedness. 
The book is a serious study, enlivened by per- 
spicacity. It is, in her own words, ‘‘a miniature 
of national history in provincial.” 


LOVE WITHIN LIMITS. By Paul Fris- 
chauer. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The work of a historical biographer of stand- 
ing in his native Austria, this is the story of a 
Viennese lawyer suspected of murdering his 
wife. Every page bears traces of the unusual 
mind, the intellectual quality, of the author, 
but too often the marks are faint and ill defined. 
It is difficult to avoid the impression that a 
good piece of imaginative writing has failed to 
survive translation. 
THE ANGLE OF ERROR. By Faith Comp- 
ton Mackenzie. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Seventeen short stories, six or seven (without 
being imitative) of Norman Douglas characters 
against a Norman Douglas Italian background, 
the rest mainly diversely English, from Wool- 
worth’s to Dovercourt. They treat sensitively 
and usually with a light irony the tragedies 
and comedies of life, love, children and all that. 
LOVE IS A SICKNESS. By Robert Nicolson. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
This is a first novel and such defects as it has 
seem curable. Where it lacks grip and falters, 
the weakness is in the writing, not in the 
thought. Love, as it comes to a young man of 
ardent and idealistic mind, living in narrow 
circumstances on the fringe of a journalistic 
and literary life, is Mr. Nicolson’s theme ; 
first love and love at first sight combined in one 
rare penetrating flash of light. The cause is 
inadequate. Beauty without understanding or 
power of response. There remains, when it is 
all over, neither rebellion nor resignation, but 
the positive acceptance of life as it is for its 
own sake. The author’s gravity and perception 
encourage one to look out for his future work. 


Lettice 
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FICTION (Detective) 


CASINO FOR SALE. By Caryl Brahms and 

S. J. Simon. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 
This is surely the most lighthearted midsummer 
madness that ever lurked between the leaves 
of a story of crime. Whether it is better or 
worse than its predecessor, dealing, apparently, 
with the same collection of irresponsible but 
inspired lunatics, the reviewer, who has not 
yet read A Bullet in the Ballet, though proposing 
to do so immediately, is unable to say. But there 
is a spontaneous gaiety in this account of the 
suppression of a fastidious blackmailer by one 
of Stroganoff’s exquisitely amoral Corps de 
Ballet, and its entourage of agile cardsharpers, 
that makes it independent of any laughter that 
has gone before. And it is more than a mis- 
chievous but good-humoured guying of the 
mixture of humbug and inspiration that dis- 
concerts the earnest audiences who try to put 
more into ballet than it will hold. More even 
than a maritime portrait of Lord Buttonhooke 
on holiday. It is a nice game of hunt 
the murderer on a Plage plus ou moins 
Fleurie. 


CARNIVAL 
Frederic Prokosch 


“His poems have always an imagin- 

ative unity which gives them a 

fascination over and above any 

liking we may have for their argu- 

ment, their music, or the scenes they 

describe.” MICHAEL ROBERTS 
in The Spectator. 5s. net 
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LAMENT FOR A MARKER. By Michael 
Innes. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Once more, as in Hamlet Revenge !, Mr. Innes 
exacts the closest collaboration from his 
readers. Nothing is made easy for the indolent 
in this involved, obscure but formidably com- 
pelling tale. Five people in turn tell the story 
of the Laird’s fall from the castle tower—never 
the simplest way of reconstructing a death, 
even the death of Cock Robin—and to make 
matters worse for some on this side of the 
Border, the chief of these finely contrasted 
narrators is Scotch. It is, in fact, in the charged 
atmosphere of a Scottish Wuthering Heights, 
with as stormy a course of true love running 
through them as any Bronté could require, 
that these sinister and mysterious events, based 
on Dunbar’s Lament for the dead poets of his 
country, are staged. 


THE END OF ANDREW HARRISON. By 
Freeman Wills Crofts. Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. 

Murder at Henley, in one of those rich and 
festive-looking houseboats that recall the 
Thames of a more leisurely and simple-minded 
epoch, brings down trom Scotland Yard a 
renewed and invigorated Inspector French. 
Rejuvenated would be the wrong word. He 
remains the sturdy middle-aged figure of 
previous carefully earned successes. But the 
slightly out-dated air which was gaining upon 
him, as if this‘: modern crime pace were too 
much for him, has happily been checked. Slow 
and painstaking still, rather than brilliant, but 
alert, clearheaded, and enjoying his swim in 
the midsummer river, between clues, with the 
best, he holds his own among the crooks, the 
unhappy daughters and wives, and the well- 
tailored secretaries who embellish the house- 
boats of millionaires. 


MOTIVE. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 
The murder of a wealthy and thoroughly 
objectionable young baronet is followed by a 
retrospect, coroner’s inquiry, Scotland Yard 
investigation and Old Bailey trial. Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes plays the old game of hunt-the-motive 
with verve and red herrings, and sustains the 
interest. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 
PATCHES OF SUNLIGHT. By Lord Dun- 


sany. Heinemann. 153. 
Lord Dunsany has yielded partly to the 
present-day demand for autobiography, but 
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he has refused to be indiscreet or frank in the 
modern way. As his title indicates, his method 
is selective and arbitrary. He avoids the 
shadowy moods. Eton, Sandhurst, the Boer 
War and the Great War, the glimpses per- 
mitted to us are desultory. Of his literary 
experience Lord Dunsany has determined to 
tell us little. He appears to regard it as a point 
of honour not to disclose in detail his conver- 
sations with the celebrities he has met, such as 
Stephen Phillips and Rudyard Kipling. He 
sternly banishes, too, the tittle-tattle of social 
memoirs. But the outward world, apart from 
matters of decorum, has mattered less to this 
writer than his own fantastic world of imagin- 
ation. With estates in both England and Ire- 
land, Lord Dunsany has found equal mystery 
in southern shire and Irish bogland. Much of 
his book shows the influence on his mind of 
travels through jungle and across desert. He 
writes of these far experiences with imaginative 
excitement and an unfailing sense of wonder. 


THE WAY TO THE PRESENT. By John 

van Druten. Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. van Druten’s volume tells the story of the 
first 25 years of his life, spent quietly in very 
untheatrical surroundings at Hampstead. It 
closes just before the opening of his career as a 
dramatist. A pleasant, leisurely book, deliber- 
ately unexciting. 


BROKEN ATOMS. By E. C. Eliot. Bles. 
ros. 6d. 
Begins adventurously with  cattle-ranch- 
ing and railway-building in South American 
wilds. Then this enterprising youth was trans- 
ferred to Government service in British Guiana, 
and quickly made his way to District Com- 
missioner on the Gold Coast. Here his account 
of the Ashanti troubles is impartial and vivid. 
The turning-point of his career was as Resident 
Commissioner in 1913 of a Pacific protectorate 
which included Ocean Island. His book sheds 
calm but searching light on past Colonial Office 
ways ; on his friends, African, Polynesian, Eng- 
lish ; and on his own robust and attractive self. 
JAMES, DUKE OF MONMOUTH. By 
Elizabeth D’Oyley. Bles. 18s. 

In history books, as in life, the son of Charles II 
and Lucy Walter has been flicked on one side 
with contemptuous ease. Miss D’Oyley, with 
an idea that justice has never been done to him, 
looked into his case. The result is a handsome 
volume which, with all the will in the world, 
leaves poor Monmouth in much the same 
lowly place as before. 


THE LONDON MERCURY 
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wy 7 , . ° 99__ Times 
He is a unique figure in modern literature.”’—Liscrary Supplement. 


WALTER STARKIE’S 


Italian Autobiography 
THE WAVELESS PLAIN 


“This full and vivacious book. Dr. Starkie has never joined to better purpose his two 
loves—humanity and the ‘humanities.’ His scenes combine into a picture of what 
Italy means to him and has meant to the world. It is a personal testimony, sincerely 
written, brilliantly coloured, and vibrating with life."—The Times. 12s. 6d. 


BASIL MAINE’S 


new travel reminiscences 


PEOPLE ARE MUCH ALIKE 


“A fascinating account of his encounters with people and places in Europe and America. He writes 
so well and has such a shrewd understanding of human nature that he makes you feel you have been 
with him on his travels.” —Daily Dispatch. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


VERRIER ELWIN’S 


new tale of the Gonds 
A CLOUD THAT’S DRAGONISH 


“Into an exciting narrative Mr. Elwin has introduced much interesting Gond folklore, and a“number 
7 


of the tales with which Gonds while away the hours.” —Daily Telegraph. s. 6d. 
new novel 


PORTRAIT OF A SCOUNDREL 


A grim, unforgettable story whose theme is the perversion of individual genius that takes the form 
extreme egotism and calculating self-glorification. 7s. 6d. 


* THE POEMS OF MONTROSE. cotteced and annotated by 


OHN L. WEIR. This is the definite text of the poetry of James Graham, Marquis of 
trose, 1612-1650. It has a Preface by Lord Tweedsmuir. 5s. 


* RHYME UNREASONED py ricHarp sEYMOUR. A charming 


collection of light verse, on a variety of subjects, written with much grace and distinction. 5s. 


All Prices ave net lo 
oe John Murray 
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THE WOMAN WHO COULD NOT DIE. 
By Iulia de Beausobre. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. 6d. 

The authoress, middle-aged and of delicate 
health, spent nine months, three of them in 
solitary confinement, in the Inner prison in 
Moscow, a period in another prison with the 
lowest type of women criminals, and finally 
some months in a prison camp, on an unknown 
political charge, separated from her husband 
and ignorant of his fate. The account of her 
agonies, and compensations, quietly told'without 
bitterness, not even entirely without humour, 
is moving and beautiful. 


SIR JOHN SIMON. By Bechhofer Roberts. 
Robert Hale. 12s. 6d. 

One of the most acute of advocates and upright 
of politicians, who became Solicitor-General 
and a knight at thirty-seven, who was compared 
by Miss Ellen Wilkinson with an ‘‘arum lily” 
and noted for his ‘“‘marble smile” by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, emerges as a very attrac- 
tive as well as formally distinguished figure in 
these pages. Mr. Roberts argues convincingly 
against the belief that Simon’s spectacularly 
successful legal career ever meant more to him 
than his public services. This expert official 
biography would perhaps have been better 
shaped if the admittedly numerous high lights 
had been set in greater relief. 


LITERARY 


THE ENGLISH SOURCES OF GOETHE’S 
GRETCHEN TRAGEDY. By S. B. Lilje- 
gren. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Comparative literary history is like mountain 

climbing: beyond Byron, from whom all 

romantic literature once was supposed to flow, 
rises Chateaubriand ; beyond Chateaubriand, 

Goethe and Rousseau ; still further beyond, 

Richardson whom Signor Mario Praz has 

already denounced as the great fountain-head 

of “‘unsound”’ literature. With admirable con- 
science and great acumen Professor Liljegren 
traces the connections between the various 
aspects of Goethe’s episode (the Idyll, the 

Seduction, the Summer House, the Duel, the 

Dying Saint, etc.) and Richardson’s senti- 

mental epic. The critic is singularly success- 

ful and convincing in his inquiry, which makes 
his crushing (and so unnecessary) parallel 
between the soaring Goethe and dew-drenched 

Richardson at the end seem all the more 

ungrateful. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Bernard Groom. Longmans. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Groom reacts from a recent tutorial 
tendency to over-emphasize Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Otherwise in this concise well- 


arranged history written for students, he keeps 
strictly to a calm academic tradition. He 
ignores all temporary set-backs and, in a 
survey of the centuries, the present age of 
unrest shrinks into a mere chapter. This phleg- 
matic tradition rather than Milton is the real 
Chinese Wall against which poets must con- 
tinue to hurt their heads. 


STUDIA OTIOSA. By R. Warwick Bond. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
In these nine essays the editor of the Marlay 
Letters discourses pleasantly on _ classico- 
romantic themes. He traces the influence of 
a neglected Italian play on the characterization 
of The Comedy of Errors, and that of Boiardo’s 
version of Lucian’s Timon on the Elizabethans. 
He shows how Falstaff may stand for a por- 
trait of Democracy, how gold can be found in 
Lucian’s silver-age Latin, and why Pindar 
should appeal to Englishmen. More than a 
quarter of the book is devoted to Montaigne, 
whose apercu, derived from Lucretius, of a 
plurality of senses, is the substance of one of 
many pithy footnotes. The study of Brant’s 
Narrenschiff will interest more than readers of 
Alexander Barclay. 


SIR DAVID LYNDSAY. By W. Murison. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 
This book will assist the student of Scotland’s 
history as much as the student of her poetry. 
It consists of a brief life of Lyndsay, a catalogue 
and analysis of his poems in the manner made 
familiar by Wells’s Manual of Writings in Middle 
English, and an examination, based on con- 
temporary records, of the justice of the poet’s 
charges against the clergy. To establish the 
position that Lyndsay prepared the soil for 
John Knox this is of course necessary, and Mr. 
Murison has made it, rather than the poetry, 
his apologia for a once famous satirist. All his 
points are well and shortly put, and the 204 
pages of his essay are enriched with a glossary. 


THE SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE AND 
SOUTHAMPTON. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Walter Thomson. Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Thomson finds a correspondence in the 

Sonnets. Among much that he holds up as 

inferior work (including the ‘“‘dark lady” 
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series) he actually ascribes Sonnet 143, the 
farmyard picture, to the aristocratic patron or 
someone other than Shakespeare employed by 
him. He thinks that ‘‘passion” in Sonnet 20 
means a poem, and that the poem is A Lover’s 
Complaint, here interpreted as a whimsical por- 
trait of Southampton. Even The Phoenix and 
the Turtle is lugged in ; divorced from Chester’s 
context, it becomes, like “Mr. W. H.” (the 
initials stand for the combined Christian names 
of the correspondents !) an emblem of their 
friendship, and “‘treble-dated crow” (but see 
Ovid, Met. VII, 274) can be no other than 
Greene’s “upstart crow’’, i.e., the Bard him- 
self. Lord, what fools these mortals be ! 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE MYSTERY OF VERSAILLES: A 
Complete Solution. By J. R. Sturge-Whiting. 
Rider. tos. 6d. 

This “‘debunking”, as Mr. Harry Price calls it, 

of Miss Moberly’s and Miss Jourdain’s An 

Adventure cannot fail to interest every reader 

of that “‘classic’’ of psychic experience at Ver- 

sailles. Fully accepting the authors’ integrity, 

Mr. Sturge-Whiting believes their story to be 

the fruit of no more than memory working 

retrospectively, and finally extravagantly and 
so falsely, on an unjustified presumption of 

a supernatural event. Following carefully in 

their footsteps, he succeeds in suggesting at 

least the possibility of an alternative ‘‘natural’’ 
explanation of the incident. 


ANATOMY OF OXFORD: An Anthology 
compiled by C. Day Lewis and Charles 
Fenby. Cape. 8s. 6d. 

Certainly one of the freshest and most delightful 

“browsing” books published in a long while. 

Ranging over six centuries with industry and 

imagination, the editors have ordered and 

titled their extracts (two or three to a pager) 
with wit and humour under such headings as 

The Place, The Seniors, The Juniors, The 

Oxford Manner, Rags and Hoaxes, Scandals 

and Curiosities. 


ROPE-YARNS, MARLINE-SPIKES, AND 
TAR. By W. E. Dexter. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 
This book is about life at sea in the days of sail, 
another addition to that growing library of 
books that endeavours to capture for us the 
more leisurely, more spacious and adventurous 
days, though it lacks that nostalgia so often 
found when the mariner becomes reminiscent. 
Mr. Dexter has the qualities of simplicity and 
directness, and for that we are grateful. Every 


Just Published 
‘A NEW COTSWOLD BOOK 


TWO 
IN A VALLEY 


Stephen Gwynn 


and 
Roy Beddington 


‘The Coln valley in the Cotswolds is the valley 
of the title. Mr. Gwynn’s pen and Mr. Bed- 
dington’s brush and pencil have fittingly 
recorded its beauties. It has something for 
all who love the beauties of the Cotswolds. 

It makes a good book.”’ 
HOWARD SPRING in the EVENING 
STANDARD 


7s. Od. net 


Fully Illustrated. 


“AYE, AYE, SIR” 


‘Clinker Knocker’ 


“In ‘AYE, AYE, SIR’ we have a good book 
descriptive of life on the lower deck... 
certainly authentic. . . and it is hardly sur- 
prising that Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas J. 
Spence Lyne has thought the book sufhciently 
good to rate an introduction and an endorse- 
ment from him.” SUNDAY TIMES 


Fully Illustrated. 155. od. net 


THE 
LAST FIVE HOURS 
OF AUSTRIA 


Eugene Lennhoff 


«|. the man does not exist who cannot 
feel the draw of the actual incidents that 
were produced by one of the most outstanding 


events in the whole history of Europe.” 
THE OBSERVER 


8s. 6d. net 


RICH & COWAN 
37 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
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sea customs, superstitions, chanties, the vagaries 
of captains and cooks, together with some fine 
descriptions of weather come into his net, and 
are dealt with faithfully, with a child-like 
sincerity and gaiety in spite of their arduous 
background. Unfortunately he closes his book 
when it ought really to continue. 


A GARDENER’S PROGRESS. By Fred 
Stoker. Illustrated by H. A. Thomerson. 
Putnam. 15s. 

The author writes his horticultural auto- 

biography from his earliest days as a young 

suburban medical man, learning how to plant 
roses and annuals, to his final mastery of the 
art in an exquisite garden adjoining Epping 

Forest. He is properly interested in the his- 

torical associations of plants, as well as in their 

appearance, and in people as well as in flowers. 

Dr. Stoker has learning, vigour of mind, and 

humour. His lively and individual book will 

therefore appeal to many who are only very 
amateurish gardeners as well as to those who 
approach his own plane of skill and experience. 


WINKLES AND CHAMPAGNE. By M. 
Willson Disher. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

The author of this engaging series of glimpses 
into the history of the music-hall is more than 
a mere variety fan. His intimate knowledge 
of the subject is unequalled. Crowded with 
facts, the book lacks form ; but we are amply 
compensated by its vigour and entertainment 
value. Marie Lloyd, Bessie Bellwood, the Great 
Vance, Dan Leno, and many other great stars, 
some of whom are not even a memory, live 
again in these fascinating pages, reinforced by 
a wonderful selection of illustrations, mainly 
from the author’s collection. 


POETRY 
SONNETS AND VERSE. By H. Belloc. 
Duckworth. 78. 6d. 

Mr. Belloc has added some more poems to this 
new edition, in particular an ‘“‘Heroic Poem in 
Praise of Wine”. Here are the old brave 
assurances, the classical consolations of verbal 
immortality, the religious paradox, a few 
imperishable epigrams. Mr. Belloc remains the 
same, but we appear to have changed and for 
the time being the fine vision of chivalry no 
longer brings a light to the eyes. 


COMING AND GOING. By Wilfrid Gibson. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 
Mr. Wilfrid Gibson remains the romantic 
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kind of voyage, all manner of characters, old 


realist, still discovering his poetry in common 
toil and passing crowds. He finds a parable of 
Genesis in a struck match, though in its earlier 
stages of development that combustible was 
associated with Lucifer. There is a melancholy 
undertone in his work now. Perhaps the best 
poems in this book are the London snatches in 
which the burden of personal experience is 
lightened by the common note of folk rhyme. 


THE MODERN POET. An anthology chosen 
and edited by Gwendolen Murphy. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Aims at demonstrating the poetic changes that 
have occurred during the last fifteen years or 
so, and certainly succeeds in presenting the 
temper of contemporary verse, though not 
always, perhaps, in affirming the relative 
importance of the individual writer (e.g., 
Robert Graves and Laura Riding are the poets 
most fully represented ; George Barker does 
not appear at all). Short biographies are pro- 
vided, and notes on the more difficult poems, 
which should prove useful in the class-room— 
for which this book is mainly devised. 


NIGHT AND MORNING. By Austin Clarke. 
Orwell Press. 28. 6d. 
Of these twelve short variations on a theme the 
Majority are cast in a meditative vein, others 
in the more lively form of a lyrical ballad. They 
do not contain any passionate flights of poetry, 
it is as if the poet were talking to himself— 
weighing the claims of the soul and the intel- 
lect—the effect of muted music being obtained 
by a particularly original and skilful use of 
pure assonance. Possibly of more value to those 
who are already familiar with this poet’s very 
individual work, than to his potential reader. 


SOCIOLOGY 


PERSONS IN HIDING. By J. Edgar Hoover- 
Dent. 8s. 6d. 
Written by G-Man No. 1 (the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Dept. of 
Justice), this is perhaps the best book on 
American crime yet published, for its subject- 
matter if not perhaps its style. Describing the 
careers and eventual roundings-up of a dozen 
or so typical gangsters, men and women, the 
author shows both the widespread nature of 
the social evil they constitute, and the extra- 
ordinary power of unresting scientifically- 
organised pursuit. Making all gangster films 


come true, he sets sympathy where it belongs— 
on the side of the law. 
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REASONABLE DOUBT. By Geoffrey de C. 
Parmiter. Barker. 15. 
If anyone to-day still wishes to read once again 
the old familiar cases of A. A. Rouse, Adolf 
Beck, Steinie Morrison, Bywaters and Edith 
Thompson, and (not quite so hackneyed) Dr. 
Thomas Smethurst, here are fairly ample 
accounts of each, based largely on their 
respective Notable British Trials volumes, with 
the stress laid on elements of doubt in each, 
and with a preliminary chapter, and also 
appendices, on various aspects of trial by jury. 
Mr. Parmiter does his job well enough to make 
one wish for less over-familiar material. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN. 
By “‘Hispanicus’”’. United Editorial. 7s. 6d. 
This is the first volume of a collection of 
documents and records relating to foreign 
intervention in the Spanish War. It is frankly 
the work of a supporter of the Government 
and in the present volume intervention on the 
government side is not dealt with. Whether it 
will be in later volumes remains to be seen. 
But so far as it goes it is an impressive piece of 
work and proves beyond question—f it still 
needs proof—that witheut the help of Italy, 
Germany and Portugal, Franco would not 
have won the success he has so far met with. 
The documents quoted consist mainly of news- 
paper reports, statements of prisoners and other 
eye-witnesses, and reports of the League 
proceedings relative to intervention. 
GERMANY SPEAKS. By 21 Leading Mem- 
bers of Party and State. Thornton Butterworth. 
Ios, 6d. 
An instructive collection of essays by Ministers 
and Party leaders, written specially to intro- 
duce Nazi Germany to English readers. The 
promotion of Anglo-German friendship, its 
avowed purpose, might have gained more from 
a volume showing a deeper understanding of 
English objections to the Nazi system. But as 
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an authoritative exposition of German aims 
and achievements it deserves to be widely read. 
Among the subjects dealt with are social and 
economic organisation, education, racial philo- 
sophy, culture and sport, Germans abroad, and 
the colonial problem. A significant omission is 
the religious conflict, scarcely mentioned ; and 
there is no index. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 
JUST BACK FROM GERMANY. By J. A. 
Cole. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Cole hoped to “‘write a ‘non-political’ book 
about Germany,” but ‘“‘the revolution has cut 
too deep.” Still, it is primarily of the German 
people that he writes—their everyday life as 
he shared it in homes and cafés, streets and 
railway trains, during a three months’ visit 
last year. He is an experienced observer with 
an easy sense of humour, no sympathy for 
regimentation but great. sympathy for people. 
An essential merit ‘of his book is its freedom 
from tourist hurry. Particularly good, and 
painfully intimate, is his chapter on the Jews. 
FACING MOUNT KENYA. By Jomo Ken- 
yatta. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

This is the first time an African has described 
his own tribe with scientific detachment. Mr. 
Kenyatta came from Kenya to the London 
School of Economics to be trained in anthro- 
pology, and this careful survey of the tribal 
life of the Gikuyu is the result. Beginning as 
any other native boy and gradually working 
through the age-groups to be spokesman of 
his peopie on several East African Commissions, 
he knows the complex organisation of the 
Gikuyu both in practice and theory. He is fair- 
minded, calm and sane. We may not agree with 
his explanation of magic ; and however related 
to other social institutions, we doubt if the initi- 
ation ceremonies of girls are justifiable. But this 
is a magnificent piece of work. 


NO RETURN ™ 
by A. K. CHEVIS 


E “For a first book of verse the poetic ; 
quality is high.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


“The delicate pattern would have 
delighted Robert Bridges.” 
E. B. Osborn in Daily Telegraph 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


PUBLISHERS’ Lists are beginning to dwindle 
to their summer holiday proportions. Fiction 
is perhaps less meagrely represented on them 
than other subjects. 

A new novel by Graham Greene will be 
published on July 11th by Messrs. Heinemann. 
It is the story of a boy murderer and will be 
called Brighton Rock. 

The Impregnable Women by Eric Linklater, 
which will be published on July 4th by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape is an adaptation of the theme of 
the Lysistrata to Edinburgh in the 1940s. 

Sir Hugh Walpole has a new novel coming 
from Messrs. Macmillan on July 15th, entitled 
The Joyful Delaneys. 

A second novel by Richard Hughes, A Sea 
Story, will appear on July 7th from Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, nine years after High 
Wind in Jamaica. 

Another book of short stories by William 
Saroyan will appear on the same date from 
Messrs. Faber and Faber, with the title Love, 
Here is My Hat. 

The Domesday Men, announced by Messrs. 
Heinemann for July 25th, is a new novel by 
J. B. Priestley. 

A book of short stories by Susan Ertz is 
announced for July 26th by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, with the title Big Frogs and 
Little Frogs. 

Twenty-Four Tales, by Gerald Bullett, will 
be published by Messrs. Dent on July 7th. 

Messrs. Collins have for July 7th Old Motley, 
by Audrey Lucas, and Messrs. Macmillan for 
July ist, The Fourneying Wave, by Richmal 
Crompton. 

The first novel of Robert Brasillach to be 
translated into English will be published on 
July 14th by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, with 
the title Youth Goes Over. _ 

The Recruit, a novel of the Spanish War, by 
Lucien Maulvault, will be published at the 
end of July by Messrs. Duckworth. 

Mr. Laurence Whistler’s Sir John Vanbrugh— 
Architect and Dramatist, is announced for this 
month by Messrs. Cobden-Sanderson, with 
The Brunels—Father and Son, by Celia Brunel 
Noble. 

Jane Austen and Some Contemporaries, by Mona 


Wilson, with an introduction by G. M. Young, 
which was announced last month, will now 
appear on July 4th from the Cresset Press. 

A new edition of Lust for Life, Irving Stone’s 
biography of Vincent Van Gogh, illustrated 
with 150 reproductions of Van Gogh’s pictures 
will be brought out early this month by the 
Nonesuch Press. 

The Windsor Tapestry is the new title of 
Compton Mackenzie’s life of the Duke of 
Windsor announced last month. It will be 
published in July by Messrs. Rich and Cowan. 

Messrs. Cobden Sanderson announce Victoria 
and Albert by Hector Bolitho. 

Babes in the Wood, a play by James Bridie, is 
expected from Messrs. Constable at the end 
of the month. 

Ballet in Action, by Merlyn Severn, is a book 
of Ballet photographs, with an introduction 
and notes by Arnold Haskell. It is expected 
from the Bodley Head this month. 

Purpose in Design, by Amelia Defries, is a 
study of national characteristics in commercial 
design. It will be published this month by 
Messrs. Methuen. 

In the Steps of Moses the Conqueror, by Louis 
Golding, will be published by Messrs. Rich and 
Cowan this month. Other travel books ine 
clude Dawn Express, by Michael Harrison 
(Collins, July 11th), and Black River of Tibet, 
by John Hanbury-Tracy (Muller, July 7th). 

Messrs. Muller also have for this month 
Calendrier Gastronomique, by Marius Dutrey, 
and Messrs. Ivor Nicholson and Watson an- 
nounce for the 1st of the month a Fish Cookery- 
book, by Mme. Prunier, edited by Ambrose 
Heath. 

The Colonial Empire and its Civil Service, by 
C. J. Jeffries, will be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, and The Second Tory 
Party, 1714-1832, by Keith Grahame Feiling, 
is announced by Messrs, Macmillan on Julyend. 

The New Immortality, by J. W. Dunne,, is- 
expected from Messrs. Faber and Faber on 
July 2ist. 

Doctors Don’t Believe It, by August A. Thomen, 
is announced by Messrs. Dent for July 7th, and 
Air Raid, by John Langdon Davies, for the 
same date by Messrs. Routledge. 


